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NOTICES. 

Future subscribers wishing to have a com- 
plete set of this Journal are requested to for- 
ward ther subscriptions without delay, as the 
supply of the first number is nearly exhausted, 
notwithstanding the fact that two editions of it 
have been printed. 

AuL COMMUNICATIONS, invitations, tickets 
for concerts, &c., &c., should be addressed to 
the Editors, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 
S.W. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


“AT HOME.” 

Signor Piatti made his first appearance this 
season at the Monday Fopular Concert, which 
took place on November 13th. He met with 
a most enthusiastic reception at the hands of 
alarge audience. The programme included 
Schubert’s String Quartet in D minor, and 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio, Op. 63. Signor 
Piatti was also heard in his own Violoncello 
Sonata in C major, Op. 28, Lady Hallé and 
Messrs. Ries and Gibson took their usual 
places, and Mr. Henry Bird conducted.—On 
November 20th, the same artists were heard 
in Schubert’s String Quartet, Op. 29, and a 


Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 30,: by Goldmark,’ 


which was played for the first time at these 
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concerts. Lady Hallé played Tartini’s well- 
worn // T'rillo del Diavolo, and Herr Schon- 
berger rendered Beethoven’s gigantic Piano- 
forte Sonata, Op. 101, which many years ago 
was one of the late Mortier de Fontaine’s 
Cheval de Bataille.—At the concert on Novem- 
ber 27th, the’ programme consisted of the 
following items :—A new String Quartet in G 
major, by Stanford, Fantasia in F minor, Op. 
49, for pianoforte alone, by Chopin, exquisi- 
tely played by Herr Schonberger, and 
Schubert's Pianoforte Trio, Op. 100, in which 
the same pianist was assisted by Lady Hallé 
and Signor Piatti. 

In speaking of the Popular Concerts in 
general and of violinists in particular, it will 
be interesting to notice that the Strin 
Quartets are now played upon instrumentsal 
of which were made by Antonius Stradivarius, 
Mr. Alfred Gibson having lately purchased of 
Messrs. Hart and Son, the well-known violin- 
dealers, of Wardour Street, a Stradivarius 
Viola of great beauty. This instrument was 
formerly in possession of the late Charles 
Reade, the celebrated novelist, and was pur- 
chased from him by the late Mr. George 
Hart, in whose private collection. it remained 
upwards of fifteen years. It then passed into 
the hands of an eminent collector in Paris, 
and was subsequently re-purchased by 
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Messrs. Hart and Son. The four instruments 
now composing the Quartet are all of the 
‘grand’ period of Stradivarius’ work and are 
dated as following :—Lady Hallé’s 1709; 
Mr. Ries’ 1710; Signor Piatti’s 1720; and 
Mr. Gibson’s 1728. The wish of Dr. 
Joachim that the quartet of instruments at 
the Monday Popular Concerts should be a 
quartet of Strads is thus at last realised. 
‘he same result was accomplished last year 
by the purchase from a dealer here of a 
Stradivarius viola by a rich German amateur 
for the use of the Joachim quartet in 
Berlin. 

Senor Sarasate gave his second concert on 
November 13th before a crowded and en- 
thusiastic audience. Ile was assisted by 
Madame Berthe Marx, with whom he played 
Schumann's Sonata in )) minor, Op, 221, and 
Kinile Bernard’s Suite, Op. 34. The great 
virtuoso also played Rati’s La lee d’ Amour, 
and his own Zigeunerweisen. The usual 
number of encores was demanded and 
obligingly given. 

‘The students of the Royal College of Music 
pave several concerts at Alexandra House, 
Which it is impossible to notice in detail. 
Marx Bruch’s Violin Romance in A was 
played on November 9th by Mr. William 
Ackroyd in a highly promising manner, and 
Schumann's String Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1, 
was also included. A novelty was produced 
at their concert on ag ys, 231d, in the 
shape of a Leguiem, Op. 66, by David Popper. 
lt has, we believe, been only played once 
befere in this country, when Herr Popper 
was over here about two years ago. It was 
then performed at St. James’s Hall by 
Messrs. Popper, Howell, and Delsart, of 
Paris. It was the more noteworthy on the 
present occasion, as the three performers 
were young girls, foundation scholars of tne 
R.C.M., and pupils of Mr. Howell. The 
names of the performers were :--- Misses 
Alice Llieson, Emma Smith, and Ethel 
Uhlhorn-Zillhardt. The composition is 
most imposing, and was most creditably 
played with great eXpression. We are in- 
formed that Miss Eimina Smith, the youngest 
cf the three, is the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Smith (Parker and Smith), of Plymouth. 

tis a sign of the times that the first prize 
fur ‘cello playing at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire has just been awarded to a young lady, 
Miss Mabel Chaplin. 

The eleventh annual report of the Insur- 
ance Musical Society of London has just been 
issued, and we are sorry to notice a falling 
off in the number of honorary members, as it 
is the aim of the Society to maintain the high 
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standard of their entertainments; several 
concerts of the above Society are announced 
to take place this season at the Cannon 
Street Hotel. 

We hear that that distinguished violinist, 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus, who is the happy 
possessor of the famous Joseph Guarnerius 
dle] Jesti violin, has added a fine instrument 
by the same maker to his splendid collection. 
His new acquisition is distinguished by great 
carrying power and sweetness of tone, and is 
said to be equal in some respects to that legen- 
dary violin supposed to have been gambled 
away by Paganini. 

Mr. Wood (of Liverpool) has submitted to 
us a violin made by himself after the direc- 
tious contained in our book on the subject. 
lt is a most creditable performance, and we 
are very proud of our pupil. The varnish is 
of beautiful colour and quality. 

The ninth annual Report and prospectus of 
the Westminster Orchestral Society has just 
been issued, and we gather from it that on 
December 20th a new concert piece for piano 
and orchestra, by H. C. Bannister, will be 
heard, and. the overture to Henry V., by 
Walter Macfarren, will be revived. 

Mr. Ferdinand Weist Hill, on his return 
from the Brussels Conservatoire, will make 
his début in London the same evening, in 
Vieuxtemp’s fourth violin concerto. New 
orchestral works by Madame Dora Bright, 
and Messrs. Lee, Williams, Barclay Jones, 
and Stewart Macpherson, will be included in 
the programme of the third concert; also 
works by Gounod, Sterndale Bennett, Men- 
delssohn, Sullivan, and Wagner. 

The violoncello made by Antonius Stradi- 
vari in 1691, which was one of the objects of 
special admiration in the South Kensington 
Loan Collection of 1885, has just passed into 
the hands of Mr. A. R. Blagrove, one of our 
rising English players. With such an 
instrument he starts well equipped for his 
task, and he is to be congratulated on his 
good fortune. The violoncellos of Stradivari 
exist only in very small numbers, and, quite 
apart from any consideration of price, are 
generally quite unobtainable. 

Mr. Hugo Becker, who has just been 
playing at the Monday Popular Concerts, is 
the fortunate possessor of two Stradivari 
violoncellos. One of these was previously 
the property of Signora Theresa Milanollo, 
to whom Mendelssohn dedicated a well- 
known “Romance sans Paroles,” which is 
played by most amateurs. 

Magniticent space has been allotted in the 
new building of the Royal College of Music, 
which is to be opened by the Queen next 
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year, for a museum on similar lines to those 
attached to the Conservatoires of Brussels 
and Paris. It is hoped that many valuable 
contributions will be forthcoming from the 
storehouse of art in this country. 

Miss Wietrowetz, who seems to be the 
rising star among the lady violinists, plays 
on a beautiful Strad violin which she pur- 
chased in London last year. This instru- 
ment belonged to Mr. John Pawle, late of 
the Stock Exchange. and a_ well-known 
London amateur. We believe that she paid 
£700 for it. We are quite sure that Mr. 
Pawle must have parted with the instrument 
with some regret, as we believe he possessed 
it for over thirty years. 

Music lovers of Barnsley had a great treat 
the other day, when Sir Charles Hallé and 
his band gave a concert at the Public Hall ; 
our witty correspondent writes that there 
cannot be imagined anything finer on this 
Circulum Globulum, except the ‘ Angelic 
Choir,” which he has not yet had the plea- 
sure of hearing. Our friend describes him- 
self as being an old fiddle fancier, having 
been a collector for years, and that he is now 
the happy possessor of some 70 fiddles. He 
thinks the Rev. H. R. Haweis may be all 
right for young players, but that he is most 
severe on fiddle fanciers and dealers. 

Mr. F. P, Pratt was the solo violinist at a 
recent concert, given by Mr. Gemmer, at 
Norwich, for the benefit of the distressed in 
the coal-mining districts ; he was joined in a 
trio (by De Bériot) by Mr. Gemmer (second 
violin), and Miss Hewett (pianoforte). All 
three performers are highly spoken of in the 
Press. 

Mr. T. White gave a lecture on Corelli, on 
November 24th, at his residence, Richmond 
Road, Westbourne Park; he also announces 
a Student’s Evening Concert at the Victoria 
Hall; unfortunately pressure on our space 
does not permit us to enter into fuller parti- 
culars. 

A Schubert concert was given at South 
Place Institute, on November 19th. The 
programme included the master’s quintet in 
C, Op. 163, which was splendidly played by 
Messrs. Johu Saunders, Alfred Greenberg, 
Archibald Evans, William C. Hann, and 
Clement Hann. Mr. John Saunders and 
Archibald Evans also gave a brilliant inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s Rondo Brillant in B 
minor, Op. 70. The concert was a great 
success all round, and reflected great credit 
on the performers. 

The Messrs. Hann’s eighth series of 
Chamber Concerts is again attracting good 
audiences at the Brixton Hall, and the pro- 
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grammes are again drawn up with the usual 
good artistic taste. The second concert took 
place on November 20th, when Schumann's 
quartet in A minor, No. 1, Op. 41; Men- 
delssohn’s sonata in D, Op. 58, for ’cello and 
piano, and a trio for piano and strings, Op. 
72, by B. Godard, formed the chief items in 
the programme. Mr. Lewis Hann was 
deservedly encored for a spirited rendering 
of Hauser’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” giving 
a composition of his own, entitled ‘‘ Serenade 
Angelic.” The third concert was to have 
taken plac2 on December 12th, too late for 
notice in this issue. 

Master Ernest Foy (of Queensland), aged 
10 years, a violin prodigy, formed one of the 
attractions at the first smoking concert of 
the Imperial Institute, on November 22nd, 
when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was 
expected to take the chair, but was unable 
to do so, through some unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Harold Henry gave an evening con- 
cert in Derby, for the benefit of the Infirmary 
Fund, on October 28th; he is very highly 
spoken of by the Press as being a violinist of 
the highest order, and his rendering of a 
portion of Max Bruch’s concerto in G minor, 
roused his audience to a great pitch of 
enthusiasm. He was also encored for his 
rendering of Hubay’s ‘‘ Hungarian Melodies.” 

From our Correspondent in Cardiff: The 
first of a series of three chamber music con- 
certs was held at the Lesser Park Hall, 
Cardiff, on Tuesday evening, November 14th. 
The chief feature of the evening was the 
appearance for the first time at Cardiff of 
Madlle. Gabriele Wietrowetz. Her render- 
ing of Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A was 
indeed excellent. Her tone was beautifully 
clear and her execution masterly. Mr. W. 
Squire, who is very popular in Cardiff, was 
the cellist, and Miss Bateman the pianist. 
Beethoven’s Trio in E flat major was admir- 
ably rendered ; also Brahm’s Trio in C minor. 
Mr. Squire’s performances on the violoncello 
were enthusiastically applauded. 

Miss Rose Lynton was the violinist at a 
concert given by Mr. Ch. Stevens, on Novem- 
ber 23rd, at Brixton. Her solos, ‘‘ Souvenir 
de Moscow,” by Wieniawski, and Sarasate’s 
“‘Zota Aragonesa,” were loudly applauded. 
Mr. Edward Cobb played a solo on the 
violoncello, by Offenbach, with great success. 
There was a good attendance. 

Our Correspondent writes from Newcastle- 
on-T'yne :— During the month of Novem- 
ber we have had quite a plethora of 
first-rate violin performances in New- 
castle. At the People’s Concert in the 
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Messrs. Hart and Son. The four instruments 
now composing the Quartet are all of the 
‘grand’ period of Stradivarius’ work and are 
dated as following :—Lady Halle’s 1709; 
Mr. Ries’ 1710; Signor Piatti’s 1720; and 
Mr. Gibson’s 1728. The wich of Dr. 
Joachim that the quartet of instruments at 
the Monday Popular Concerts should be a 
quartet of Strads is thus at last realised. 
‘he same result was accomplished last year 
by the purchase from a dealer here of a 
Stradivarius viola by a rich German amateur 
for the use of the Joachim quartet in 
Berlin. 

Senor Sarasate gave his second concert on 
November 135th before a crowded and en- 
ihusiastic audience. Ile was assisted by 
Madame Berthe Marx, with whom he played 
Schumann's Sonata in )) minor, Op, 221, and 
inile Bernard’s Suite, Op. 34. The great 
virtuoso also played Rati’s La Ice d'Amour, 
and his own Ziyeunerweisen. The usual 
number of encores was demanded and 
obligingly given. 

‘Lhe students of the Royal College of Music 
gave several concerts at Alexandra House, 
which it is impossible to notice in detail. 
Marx Bruch’s Violin Romance in A was 
played on November 9th by Mr. William 
Ackroyd in a highly promising manner, and 
Schumann's String Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1, 
was also included. A novelty was produced 
at their concert on November 231d, in the 
shape of a Requiem, Op. 66, by David Popper. 
lt has, we believe, been only played once 
befere in this country, when Herr Popper 
was over here about two years ago. It was 
then performed at St. James’s Hall by 
Messrs. Popper, Howell, and Delsart, of 
Paris. It was the more noteworthy on the 
present occasion, as the three performers 
were young girls, foundation scholars of tne 
R.C.M., and pupils of Mr. Howell. The 
names of the performers were :-- Misses 
Alice Llieson, Emma Smith, and Ethel 
Uhlhorn-Zillhanlt. The composition is 
most imposing, and was most creditably 
played with great expression. We are in- 
formed that Miss Himina Smith, the youngest 
cf the three, is the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Smith (Parker and Smith), of Plymouth. 
It is w sign of the times that the first prize 
for ‘cello playing at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire has just been awarded to a young lady, 
Miss Mabel Chaplin. 

The eleventh annual report of the Insur- 
ance Musical Society of London has just been 
issued, and we are sorry to notice a falling 
off in the number of honorary members, as it 
is the ain of the Society to maintain the high 
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standard of their entertainments; several 
concerts of the above Society are announced 
to take place this season at the Cannon 
Street Hotel. 

We hear that that distinguished violinist, 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus, who is the happy 
possessor of the famous Joseph Guarnerius 
del Jest violin, has added a fine instrument 
by the same maker to his splendid collection. 
His new acquisition is distinguished by great 
carrying power and sweetness of tone, and is 
said to be equal in some respects to that legen- 
dary violin supposed to have been gambled 
away by Paganini. 

Mr. Wood (of Liverpool) has submitted to 
us a violin made by himself after the direc- 
tious contained in our book on the subject. 
lt is a most creditable performance, and we 
are very proud of our pupil. The varnish is 
of beautiful colour and quality. 

The ninth annual Report and prospectus of 
the Westminster Orchestral Society has just 
been issued, and we gather from it that on 
December 20th a new concert piece for piano 
and orchestra, by H. C. Bannister, will be 
heard, and. the overture to Henry V., by 
Walter Macfarren, will be revived. 

Mr. Ferdinand Weist Hill, on his return 
from the Brussels Conservatoire, will make 
his début in London the same evening, in 
Vieuxtemp’s fourth violin concerto. New 
orchestral works by Madame Dora Bright, 
and Messrs. Lee, Williams, Barclay Jones, 
aud Stewart Macpherson, will be included in 
the programme of the third concert; also 
works by Gounod, Sterndale Bennett, Men- 
delssohn, Sullivan, and Wagner. 

The violoncello made by Antonius Stradi- 
vari in 1691, which was one of the objects of 
special admiration in the South Kensington 
Loan Collection of 1885, has just passed into 
the hands of Mr. A. R. Blagrove, one of our 
rising English players. With such an 
instrument he starts well equipped for his 
task, and he is to be congratulated on his 
vood fortune. The violoncellos of Stradivari 
exist only in very small numbers, and, quite 
apart from any consideration of price, are 
generally quite unobtainable. 

Mr. Hugo Becker, who has just been 
playing at the Monday Popular Concerts, is 
the fortunate possessor of two Stradivari 
violoncellos. One of these was previously 
the property of Signora Theresa Milanollo, 
to whom Mendelssohn dedicated a well- 
known ‘“‘Romance sans Paroles,’’ which is 
played by most amateurs. 

Magnilicent space has been allotted in the 
new building of the Royal College of Music, 
which is to be opened by the Queen next 
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year, for a museum on similar lines to those 
attached to the Conservatoires of Brussels 
and Paris. It is hoped that many valuable 
contributions will be forthcoming from the 
storehouse of art in this country. 

Miss Wietrowetz, who seems to be the 
rising star among the lady violinists, plays 
on @ beautiful Strad violin which’ she pur- 
chased in London last year. This instru- 
ment belonged to Mr. John Pawle, late of 
the Stock Exchange. and a_ well-known 
London amateur. We believe that she paid 
£700 for it. We are quite sure that Mr. 
Pawle must have parted with the instrument 
with some regret, as we believe he possessed 
it for over thirty years. 

Music lovers of Barnsley had a great treat 
the other day, when Sir Charles Hallé and 
his band gave a concert at the Public Hall; 
our witty correspondent writes that there 
cannot be imagined anything finer on this 
Circulum Globulum, except the ‘ Angelic 
Choir,” which he has not yet had the plea- 
sure of hearing. Our friend describes him- 
self as being an old fiddle fancier, having 
been a collector for years, and that he is now 
the happy possessor of some 70 fiddles. He 
thinks the Rev. H. R. Haweis may be all 
right for young players, but that he is most 
severe on fiddle fanciers and dealers. 

Mr. F. P. Pratt was the solo violinist at a 
recent concert, given by Mr. Gemmer, at 
Norwich, for the benefit of the distressed in 
the coal-mining districts ; he was joined in a 
trio (by De Bériot) by Mr. Gemmer (second 
violin), and Miss Hewett (pianoforte). All 
three performers are highly spoken of in the 
Press. 

Mr. T. White gave a lecture on Corelli, on 
November 24th, at his residence, Richmond 
Road, Westbourne Park; he also announces 
a Student’s Evening Concert at the Victoria 
Hall; unfortunately pressure on our space 
does not permit us to enter into fuller parti- 
culars. 

A Schubert concert was given at South 
Place Institute, on November 19th. The 
programme included the master’s quintet in 
C, Op. 163, which was splendidly played by 
Messrs. John Saunders, Alfred Greenberg, 
Archibald Evans, William C. Hann, and 
Clement Hann. Mr. John Saunders and 
Archibald Evans also gave a brilliant inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s Rondo Brillant in B 
minor, Op. 70. The concert was a great 
success all round, and reflected great credit 
on the performers. 

The Messrs. Hann’s eighth series of 
Chamber Concerts is again attracting good 
audiences at the Brixton Hall, and the pro- 











grammes are again drawn up with the usual 
good artistic taste. The second concert took 
place on November 20th, when Schumann's 
quartet in A minor, No. 1, Op. 41; Men- 
delssohn’s sonata in D, Op. 58, for ‘cello and 
piano, and a trio for piano and strings, Op. 
72, by B. Godard, formed the chief items in 
the programme. Mr. Lewis Hann was 
deservedly encored for a spirited rendering 
of Hauser’s ‘“‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” giving 
a composition of his own, entitled ‘‘ Serenade 
Angelic.” The third concert was to have 
taken place on December 12th, too late for 
notice in this issue. 

Master Ernest Foy (of Queensland), aged 
10 years, a violin prodigy, formed one of the 
attractions at the first smoking concert of 
the Imperial Institute, on November 22nd, 
when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was 
expected to take the chair, but was unable 
to do so, through some unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Harold Henry gave an evening con- 
cert in Derby, for the benefit of the Infirmary 
Fund, on October 28th; he is very highly 
spoken of by the Press as being a violinist of 
the highest order, and his rendering of a 
portion of Max Bruch’s concerto in G minor, 
roused his audience to a great pitch of 
enthusiasm. He was also encored for his 
rendering of Hubay’s ‘‘ Hungarian Melodies.” 

From our Correspondent in Cardiff: The 
first of a series of three chamber music con- 
certs was held at the Lesser Park Hall, 
Cardiff, on Tuesday evening, November 14th. 
The chief feature of the evening was the 
appearance for the first time at Cardiff of 
Madlle. Gabriele Wietrowetz. Her render- 
ing of Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A was 
indeed excellent. Her tone was beautifully 
clear and her execution masterly. Mr. W. 
Squire, who is very popular in Cardiff, was 
the cellist, and Miss Bateman the pianist. 
Beethoven's Trio in E flat major was admir- 
ably rendered ; also Brahm’s Trio in C minor. 
Mr. Squire’s performances on the violoncello 
were enthusiastically applauded. 

Miss Rose Lynton was the violinist at a 
concert given by Mr. Ch. Stevens, on Novem- 
ber 23rd, at Brixton. Her solos, ‘‘ Souvenir 
de Moscow,” by Wieniawski, and Sarasate’s 
“ Zota Aragonesa,” were loudly applauded. 
Mr. Edward Cobb played a solo on the 
violoncello, by Offenbach, with great success. 
There was a good attendance. 

Our Correspondent writes from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne :— During the month of Novem- 
ber we have had quite a plethora of 
first-rate violin performances in New- 
castle. At the People’s Concert in the 
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Town Hall, on November 4th, Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus delighted his audience by his 
rendering of pieces by Vieuxtemps, Beriot, 
and others. 

At the Annual Concert given by our well- 
known tenor singer, Mr. Frederic Spencer, 
the violinist, Mr. Willy Hess, was enthusi- 
ustically encored for his artistic rendering of 
an ‘* Adagio,” by Spohr; ‘Scherzo Taran- 
telle,” by Wieniawski; and ‘ Romance,” 
op. 42, by Max Bruch. He was also heard 
to advantage in Schubert’s ‘‘ Rondeau Bril- 
lant,” in which Mr. G. M. Preston played 
the piano part. 

At the so-called Police Concert, which 
took place on November 17th, in the Town 
Hall, the eminent Spanish violinist, Sarasate, 
in association with Madame Berthe Marx, 
gave a superb rendering of Raft’s sonata, 
‘La Eée d'Amour.” The solo pieces, from 
the pen of the great violinist, entitled 
‘Faust’? and ‘Fantasia on Scotch Airs,” 
were played with unsurpassed grace and 
beauty of intonation by the composer. Of 
course, the ‘ insatiables’’ demanded encores 
after each piece, which were, to the evident 
delight of the audience, responded to. 

It is pleasant to record the continued and 
growing success of the concerts given under 
the auspices of the Chamber Music Society, 
for it is through the efforts of this admirably 
conducted Society that music lovers in New- 
castle have had opportunities to listen to cham- 
ber music of the highest order performed-‘by 
eminent artists. In order to give variety to 
the performances, and to please the taste of 
different people, the string quartette is now 
absent, and some soloists of greatest eminence 
are engaged to perform. Such was the case 
at the first concert of the fourteenth season, 
which took place on November 22nd, at the 
Assembly Rooms before a crowded audience. 
The artists engaged were: Mons. Emile 
Sauret, violinist ; Mfss Janotha, pianist ; and 
Mrs. Berthe Moore, vocalist. Mons. Emile 
Sauret, the distinguished Professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, who 
appeared for the first time at these concerts, 
created qnite a furore by his’ magnificent 
rendering of Max Bruch’s Concerto in G 
minor, and ‘“ Airs Hongroises,’’ Op. 22, by 
Ernst. In association with the Polish 
pianist, Miss Janotha, Mons. Sauret gave an 
admirable rendering of Brahm’s interesting 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 108, especially was 
the third movement, Adagio in G major, 
most exquisitely played by both artists, and 
cailed forth from the audienve most hearty 
demonstrations. Mons. Sauret was recalled 
after cach of his solos, but wisely declined 


encores. At the next chamber concert, the 
Cambridge String Quartett, led by Mr. 
Richard Gompertz, will perform quartetts by 
Brahms and Dvorak. H. W—r. 


JOSEPH HARMER. 


By the early and sudden death on the 10th 
October of Mr. Joseph Harmer, a worthy 
English violinist, a young widow and four 
children are left unprovided for. He would 
be remembered by many London amateurs 
and players, as a few years ago he was 
studying here under Mr. Ludwig, and play- 
ing in sume of the leading orchestras. He 
showed much promise as a violinist, but the 
earnings of even the best orchestral players, 
as is well known, constitute but a very 
limited income. In appealing therefore to 
violinists for some contribution in money 
(however small) towards raising the sum of 
£250 to start Mr. Harmer’s widow in a busi- 
ness to enable her to provide for herself and 
children, we think we are placing a most 
deserving ease before them. The following 
list will give some idea of the interest and 
sympathy that has been enlisted in this case, 
and Mr. H. Smith, of 12, Cecil Street, 
Greenhey, Manchester, will gratefully ac- 
knowledge any contributions :—The Duke of 
Westminster (per Dr. Bridge, of Chester), £5 ; 
Sir Charles Hallé, £5; C. Santley, Esq., £5; 
Gustav Behrens, Esq, £5 ; G. F. Cobb, 
Esq., Cambridge, £5; Mrs. Parkinson, £6; 
W. N. Galloway, Esq., £5.5s. ; T. J. Edmond- 
son, Nsq., £5; Dr. Bridgé, Chester, £2.2s. ; 
Willie Hess, Esq., £2; W. Mayer. Esq., £5 ; 
Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons, £5; Sir Charles 
Hallé’s Ochestra, £45; C. H. Fogg, Esq., 
£5; total, £104.7s. BP. 


‘ ABROAD.” 

Herr Ondriceck has recently given two 
highly successful concerts in Odessa. 

The second Philharmonic Concert in Berlin 
took place on October 30th under the direc- 
tion of Herr Levi, of Munich. Herr 
Barth, assisted by Herren Wirth and 
Hausmann, gave the second Chamber Music 
Concert on November 2nd, in the Philhar- 
monic Hall. Dvoradk’s A major Quintet and 
Brahin’s A major Quartet were included in 
the programme. 

Herr Arno Hilf played Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto and Paganini’s Variations on Ros- 
sini’s ‘I Palpiti,” at the fourth Gewandhaus 
Concert in Leipzig. . He had an enormous 
success, and is declared to be unsurpassed in 
the matter of “ technique.” 
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A Concert d’Adieu was to have been given 
by the Philharmonic Society at Reims on 
November 11th to Henri Marteau, on the eve 
of his departure for America. 

On September 25th, G. Goltermann took 
his leave of the Frankfort public after forty 
years service. He is still active in mind and 
body, and let us hope he may enjoy his well 
earned repose. 

Joseph Hellmesberger, musical director of 
the Imperial Court and head of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, died on October 24th of in- 
flammation of the lungs. Joseph Hellmes- 
berger was born in 1828. He was appointed 
concertmeister at the Imperial Opera in 1860, 
in 1863 first violin soloist in the Court Chapel, 
and in 1877 chief capellmeister to the 
Emperor. He received the Legion of Honour 
for his services as a juror in the Paris Ex- 
position of 1855, and was the bearer of many 
other European orders and distinctions. On 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his director- 
ship of the Conservatorium he was presented 
with the freedom of the city of Vienna. His 
son Joseph, who inherits the family talent, 
born in 1855, is solo player at the Court Opera 
and Chapel, and professor at the Conserva- 
torium. 


The Society of the Cologne Giirzenich Con- 
certs has issued its programme for the winter 
1893-94 of concerts to be given under the 
direction of Dr. Franz ‘Willner, beginning 


October 24th. Among works to be produced 
are ‘“Israelin Egypt,” by Handel ; ‘‘ Croesus,” 
C. A. Lorenz; the ‘‘ Matthzus Passion ” and 
‘‘ Johannis Passion,” Bach ;_ ‘‘ Montfort,’ 
Rheinberger ; choral works by’ Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms, Ernst Heuser, sym- 
phonies by Beethoven (1, 6 and 7), Mozart 
(C minor), Haydn, Schumann (IV.), Schubert 
(H minor), Berlioz (‘* Harold”) Brahms 
(LV.), Justav Jensen, and overtures by Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, Smetana, 
and Rich. Strauss; ‘Fuga Solennis,” by 
Puchat; ‘ Zorohaida,’ by Svensden, and 
‘* Wanderung,” by Scholz. 

The Royal Collecticn of Old Musical Instru- 
ments, in the old Bauakademie, at Berlin, has 
been opened this month on Tuesdays and 
Fridays from 12 to 2 p.m. E.P. 

Reports speak very highly about the talents 
of a young Swedish violinist, Miss Ingeborg 
Magnus, who is studying under Mons. 
Marsick, in Paris. [he young lady is also an 
admirable pianist, and has appeared with 
success at several concerts. 

E. P. 

Our: Frankfort Correspondent writes :— 
The report of the Museum Society for the 
season of 1892-3 is issued. Twelve orches- 
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tral concerts were given, at which 43 orches- 
tral works (10 for the first time) were per- 
formed. They comprised works by Beethoven, 
7; Wagner, 5; Brahms, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, 3 each; Berlioz, Gluck, Liszt and 
Rubinstein, 2, and one each by J. 8S. Bach, 
Ph. Em. Bach, Cherubini, Cornelius, Handel, 
Haydn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, 
Sehubert, Rich, Strauss, Tschaikowsky, 
Volkmann and Weber. The instrumental 
soli were 23 ; the vocal soli, 19; the choral 
works, 2. At the 10 chamber music evenings 
40 works were produced—namely, 10 by 
Beethoven, 3 Haydn, 4 Mozart, 6 Brahms, 
2 Chopin, 2 Schumann, and 1 each by Bron- 
zart, Schubert, Smetana, Sgambati, Grieg, 
Marcello, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Tschai- 
kowsky, Arenski, Glazounow and Liszt. 


Our Scandinavian Correspondent writes :— 
At the first concert of the season given by the 
Philharmonic Society in Copenhagen, a new 
interesting orchestral suite, by Edward Grieg, 
entitled ‘‘ Sigurd Jorsalafar,” was performed 
with great success under the baton of the 
Norwegian composer, At the end of the con- 
cert Grieg received quite an ovation, 4nd was 
the recipient of a huge laurel wreath. 

The Stockholm * Dagblad”’ speaks in eulo- 
gistical terms about a pianoforte quintette, b 
the late Swedish composer, Franz Berwald, 
which was performed for the first time in 
the Swedish capital at the Chamber Concert, 
recently given by the prominent violinist Tor 


Aulin. 
H. W—r. 


HOW THE STROLLING PLAYERS 
AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
WAS FOUNDED AND STARTED. 


1 have been asked to record, from my diaries 
and documents, the early history of this now 
flourishing Amateur Orchestra! Society, many 
varying and nebulous accounts having been 
published in the papers from time to time at 
the commencement of its seasons of activity. 

I founded the society. I occupied the post 
of founder for exactly twenty minutes, after 
which Mr. Norfolk Megone became co-founder. 
Half-an-hour later Mr. Edmund Routledge 
became its president, and we three built up 
the orchestra. It happened as follows :— 

A small orchestra consisting of a few 
gentlemen connected with the School of 
Mines at South Kensington, and their friends, 
reached a crisis in its existence and fell to 
pieces in August, 1882. A faithful few of us, 
however, rallied round our conductor, Mr. 
Norfolk Megone, and under. his leadership, 
used to play incidental music between the 
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acts at amateur theatrical performances. On 
the 17th of October, 1832, I, who write, 
endeavoured to get into the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society, and on the 18th, received 
intimation that having been weighed in the 
Quartett, I was found wanting. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th, the idea of a more distinc- 
tively amateur orchestra than the R.A.O.S. 
and one which would encourage players of a 
lower standard of proficiency, occurred to me, 
and I conceived the possibility of founding a 
musical branch of the already flourishing 
Strolling Players Amateur Dramatic Society. 
Immediately I posted oft into the City where 
Norfolk Megone prospered as the head of a 
firm of tea-brokers, and discussed the plan 
with him. He cordially joined me in it, and 
after discussing preliminaries with him, I 
went straight to call upon Mr. Edmund 
Routledge, the President of the §8.P.A.D.C., 
and asked him to assume the presidency of the 
S.P.A.0.S, which he consented todo. I have 
before me the first printed prospectus of the 
society, dated the 21st October, 1882, and sig- 
ned by myself as hon. sec. In this Mr.Edmund 
Routledge appears as President, Norfolk 
Megone as Hon. Conductor, and Cecil Cotton 
as Hon. Librarian. We made a great point 
of inviting ladies to join us in this prospectus, 
and indeed, we were the first large orchestra 
to encourage lady members. The first fifty 
members were to be admitted without ex- 
amination, and after that we reserved the 
right to pick and choose. At the sanre time 
we advertised in my name in the Morning 
Post and other daily papers that we were 
open to receive applications for membership. 

This prospectus was not sent out, I had 
been somewhat to the fore in the events 
which led to the dissolution of the School 
of Mines Orchestral Society, and it was 
decided to invite the co-operation as hon. 
sec., of Mr. Boswell Tucker, a gentleman 
whose kindly nature and consummate tact 
had rendered him popular with all sections of 
our fraternity. Accordingly, a second pro- 
spectus was drawn up and printed with bis 
name as hon. sec. pro tem., some what more 
business-like in tone but similar in its proposi- 
tions to the former one. This is dated the 23rd 
October, and for the next week we were busy 
collecting the nucleus of the Society. On the 
30th the founders dined with Mr. Routledge 
to commemurate the foundation, and on the 
8th November we held our first practice at 7, 
Argyll Street, Regent Circus, then the School 
of Dramatic Art aud before that the premises 
of the Dilletante Club. This meeting was an 
enthusiastic success, and after it, Megone, 
Cotton, Tucker, Gottschalk, and I adjourned 


to a little supper at the Criterion. We held 
our first concert at 7, Argyll Street, on the 
13th December, as we go to press just eleven 
years ago. 

My work in the world interfered with my 
music as far as practical execution went, and 
I soon ceased to participate actively in the 
affairs of the Society, but by November, 1885, 
when the Committee did me the honour to 
elect me an honorary life member, we had 
grown through St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman 
Street, into St. James’s Hall,’and our govern- 
ing body had become resplendent with Royal 
and Noble Personages of various kinds. As 
a distinctively amateur Society, theS.P.A.0.S. 
stands to-day second only to the R.A.O.S., 
which is, I believe, largely composed of pro- 
fessionals and semi-professionals, but I doubt 
if its meetings are more friendly and pleasant 
than they were when it blossomed in Novem- 
ber, 1882. E. H.-A. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS-BOOK 
OF THE 


WORSHIPFUL GUILD OF VIOLIN-MAKERS 
OF 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN 
From the year 1677 to the year 1772, 


EXTRACTED AND ANALYSED BY 
DR. RICHARD PETONG. 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD anpD MARIANNA HERON-ALLEN. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


41. Georg Adam Reichel, son of the 
deceased Head Master Johann Caspar, 1712. 

42. XXIII. Johann Giitter, 1712. 

43. XXIV. Elias Pfretschner, who had 
to pay 21 thaler for the rights of mastership, 
1713, when Georg Ludwig (16) was Head 
Master. 

44. Peter Reichel, a master’s son, who 
only paid 6 thaler as a half contribution to 
the cost of the admission Banquet, 1713. 

45. Johann Friedrick Popel, youngest son 
of Johann Gottfried Popel, 1715. 

If the later way of spelling Popel with a B 
be incorrect, we must reckon one family 
less—the same might be said of Schonfeld 
and ‘‘ Schonfelder.” 

The spelling of ‘‘ Reichel” is also uncer- 
tain and variable. 

46. Johann Adam Pfretschner, son of 
Elias (43), deceased, 1716. 

At that time, and also in 1729, the two 
cousins, Georg and Christian Reichel, were 
Head Masters; Christian Reichel is alluded 


| to by that title as late as 1732, and with 
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him Simon Schonfeld, Johann Reichel, and 
Conrad Adam Schonfelder. 

In due course the following attained (8) 
the rights of mastership. 

47. XXV. Johann Adam Jaeger, who, 
being an orphan, could not pay the full 
expenses of the admission banquet, and 
therefore only paid 16 thaler in consideration 
of his poverty. 

48. Johann Georg Klemm, son of Johann 
The Turner (39), as Peg-turner, who paid 
9 thaler in satisfaction of the full dues, and 
the Master Banquet, and served his appren- 
ticeship like the others, 1719. 

49. Johann Georg Reichel, son of Georg 
Reichel, the Head Master, 1722. 

50. XXVI. Johann Caspar Hicker, 
violin-maker’s apprentice, who paid 2% 
thaler for the Mastership Banquet, 9 thaler 
as compensation for his Diploma masterpiece 
being unfinished, and 3 thaler for his fees 
as @ Journeyman, 1722. 

51. XXVII. Georg Carl Kretschmann, 
violin-maker’s apprentice, 1723. 

52. XXVIIL. Wolff Conrad Kessler, 
violin-maker’s apprentice, 1723. 

53. XXIX. Johann Michael Seidel, 1723. 

54. XXX. Johann Adam Glier, 1723. 

This family was settled in Markneukirchen 
as early as 1560; one Andreas Glier (who 
was schoolmaster in 1587) is described as a 
native (Stadtkind). 

55. Johann Reichel, son of the Master 
Johann Reichel the elder, admitted in 1724, 
whose dues to the amount of 6 thaler and 
18 groschen were immediately paid by his 
father. 

56. XXXI. Johann Andreas Hamm, son 
of the Klingenthal tailor and lawyer, Andreas 
Hamm, who learnt the art of violin-making 
in 1724. As he could not provide the 
Mastership Banquet as a citizen, he paid for 
everything 435 thaler, which was the sum 
exacted from strangers. 

As the violin-making industry in Klingen- 
thal complained of the heavy fees payable to 
the Guild, which threatened to prevent the 
appearance of any more postulants for the 
estate of master-workman, these fees were 
lowered to 6 thaler, which was the sum pay- 
able by the sons of native master-workmen. 
But as Hamm again solicited admittance in 
the following year, wishing to pursue his art 
in Markneukirchen instead of in Klingenthal, 
the dues were lowered to 34 thaler in con- 
sideration of the 6 already paid. (The 
meaning is here hopelessly obscure E. H-A.) 

57. XXXIT. Johann Georg Hamig, 
violin maker’s apprentice, 1725, paying 16 
thaler in dues. 
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58. Georg Simon Schénfelder, a master’s 
son, paying six thaler in dues, 1727. 

Within the first 50 years of its existence 
only 46 men joined the Guild as new masters. 
As probably few attained the rights of Master- 
ship at 20 years of age, and the founders of 
houses were mostly of riper years, we may 
surmise that the latter had died in the mean- 
time, and of the 46 that stepped into their 
places, at least one third were blessed with a 
fair share of temporal riches. The number 
of journeymen was therefore probably between 
20 and 30, and as each journeyman had the 
right to employ an apprentice, and as many 
also took in students, we may reckon the 
number of persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture of violins at somewhere between 60 
and 70. 

Among these there were but 30 families of 
violin-makers represented, if one identifies 
the variously-spelt names of Pépel and 
Schénfelder. Of the house of Reichel there 
were ten master-worken, of that of Schon- 
felder eight, from the families of Popel, Hopf, 
and Dorffler respectively, three each, so that 
the members of these five families alone 
nearly equalled the remaiuing 25 in numerical 
strength. Of the 14 families mentioned in 
the municipal registers 6f the year 1627 we 
only find the names of Brann, Glier, Pollman, 
and Jiiger, in addition to the before-men- 
tioned family names. We must not: lose 
sight of the fact that in the early history of 
the Guild, the addition of new families of 
makers to the industry originally founded by 
immigrants was very slow. But we should 
not lay too much stress on this, lest it should 
be thought that the new comers and the 
older and respected citizens held aloof from 
each other, for it is an undoubted fact that 
the original 10 exiled families took especial 
pains to live on terms of close unity with the 
inhabitants of Markneukirchen. 

Were not all in this land, where the very 
cradle of the Reformation had stood, and in 
a town whose church had been consecrated 
by the Evangelical services held therein by 
the great Reformer himself, bound together 
by the ties of an identical religious belief? 

This meant a great deal more in those 
times, when State and society, and all the 
vital interests of a mixed population depended 
on the security and freedom of religious 
practice, than one is accustomed to realize 
in the present century of overwhelming 
enlightenment, of religious half-heartedness 
and of individual free-thought, if one may so 
express it. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tested Strings prepared expressly for 
HART & SON. : 


Good Violins from Three Guineas. 
Violins for Beginners from One Guinea. 


Bows, Cases, Guitars, Italian Mandolities. 


Repairs of all kinds carefully executed by ex- 


perienced and skilful workmen on the premises. 


Lists ON APPLICATION. 


Messks. HART & Son have at present an unique 
collection of Violins, Vielas, Violoncellos, and bows, 
by the Old Masters. 





28, WARDOUR STREET, 
LONDON, W,. 





MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., 


LIMITED, 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 





PUBLICATIONS 
FOR VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE. 


8. 
Beethoven, L. Van, Andante con Variazioni. 
from Sonata in A, dedicated to Kreutzer 
Bériot, C. de. Air Varie, Op. 1, Air Varie, 
Op. 7. Edited, fingered and phrased by E. 
Polonaski ee es in each 
Polonaski, E. Scales and Arpeggios 
Polonaski, ‘therese. Mazurka a 
Poznansxi, I. B. “Souviens Toi?’’ Romance 
Trousselle, Josef. Evening (Réverie) 
Polonaise oe 


—--—— ‘ Mazurka Brillante’ 


FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Kendall, G. F. Cantilena nag rae 


The above contained in the Syllabus for Examination 
of the College of Vivolinists, 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Ergmann, A. Romance ... pe 
Mansfield, Dr. O. A. Bagatelle in 
Poznanski, I. B., L’Arlequin Gavotte 
Sur la Moselle. Barcarolle pie 
Schroter, Max. 

——— Minuit .. 

——-— Valse Mignone 

——_—— Tarentelle 


IN BOOK FORM. 


Six Melodious Studies, by Alban Henry 

(first position only) A coe net 1 0 

“Youthful Violinists should add Alban Henry's ‘Six 
Melodious Studies’ to their portfolios The little pieces vary 
in style and degree of difficulty, but are all full of melody and 
written in musicianly fashion "—7he star. 

“ Will prove a boon to young beginners and their teachers, 
as they are tuneful and void of difticulty.”’—G@raphice. 


Original and Progressive Melodies. by 
Josef Trousselle (for two violins only) net 1 0 
Pianoforte Accompaniment cub net 1 0 


“ Josef Trousselle is the author of an instructive little book 
of ‘ Original and Progressive Melodies’ for two violins. In 
the first of the set, a ‘Melody in C.’ each instrument in turn 
gives out the subject while its fellow is occupied with 
accompanying passages And this plan is followed throughout 
the series, so that the duties as well as the honours are 
equally divided between the first and the second violin. In 
each piece the melodious subject is attractive, whilst that 
which might be regarded as the counter subject is suitable 
and effective.”—Daily 7elegraph. 


Sabbath Melodies, arranged by J. C. Bearley 
net’ 1 0 

Melodious Pastimes,-arranged by J. C. 
Beardley. Books 1 and 2™.., each, net 1 0 





SUPPILEMENT. 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR YIOLINISTS. 
BY 
WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 


(Continued from Supplement No. 1.) 


Violin teaching is at present roughly 
dividable into four separate classes or kinds : 
I.—Private Tuition ; II.—Music School 
Tuition ; III.—Class Tuition; IV.—Corres- 
pondence Tuition ; each of which has its own 
particular merits or demerits, that may be 
briefly sumarized somewhat as follows :— 

Private Tuition where possible, that is, 
where a fully competent teacher is obtain- 
able, is admittedly best. It possesses almost 
all the advantages, with none of the defects, 
of the other methods of tuition, and has more- 
over its own peculiar virtues. It admits of 
the teacher gaining a clear conception of the 
pupils’ individual peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and adapting thereto the necessary 
explanations and exemplifications. Undivided 
attention is possible, and the teacher is not 
necessarily restricted as to the length of a 
lesson. A specified or general length should 
be determined, but it is not necessary to 
keep strictly within the allotted time. If 
any advantage is to be gained, a few extra 
minutes are never begrudged by a good 
master. 

Music School Tuition has not this advan- 
tage. As one writer puts it, tuition is 
weighed out in homeopathic doses of twenty 
minutes, to be taken once or twice per week, 
as the case may be. Twenty minutes is 
scarcely sufficient for a thorough review of 
work done, and the pupil is often left with a 
half-dissatisfied feeling, somewhat approach- 
ing the feeling of a hungry man whose 
appetite has been only half assuaged. Neither 
does the regular succession of pupils, one 
after the other, admit of as undivided atten- 
tion, or so clear a perception of the pupils’ 
idiosyncrasies, as private tuition. But music 
school tuition has many compensating advan- 
tages, the chief of which is that a violin 
student at, say, the Royal College, or Royal 
Academy, of Music, for £40 # year receives a 
thorough all-round musical education. Again, 
talented students have the opportunity of 
competing for exhibitions and scholarships 
entitling the fortunate winner to one, two, or 
three years’ (as the case may -be) free 
tuition, and as outsiders are eligible for these 
contests, this is a great boon to many strug- 
gling artists. It is not the fault of these 
schools if they do not often turn out men of 
genius and exceptional ability. Genius will 
always eventually come to the fore where- 
ever educated, but where genius is not 
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inherent it cannot be made, no matter how 
good the tuition. 

Class Tuition was almost unknown a few 
years ago, but lately it has made astonishing 
strides towards popularity, but, unfortunately, 
not towards fruitfulness ao far as the pupils’ 
progress is concerned. Itis born of the ever- 
lasting pursuit of cheapness. An authority 
on the subject says: ‘‘A teacher with any 
knowledge of the violin has only to start a 
class at a fee of about five shillings a quarter, 
he will find it a success numerically and 
financially.”” (What about artisticly ?) ‘Of 
course it cannot be urged that class teaching 
is any way equal to private teaching for 
musical accuracy, but it has many (?) advan- 
tages of its own, not the least being its social 
aspect. Children like the instrument infimitely 
better than the lonely piano at home, and 
the possibility of belonging to the school band 
will brighten many a dreary hour’s practice. 
Besides, the class pays the teacher, brings 
credit to the school (?) and last, but by no 
means the least, it helps to form friendships 
and pleasant associations that are kept up 
long after school days, are a thing of the 
past.”” These are all the advantages that an 
advocate of violin classes can claim; the 
query marks are, of course, mine. As a 
system of violin instruction it is absolutely 
barren of advantages, but as a breeder of bad 
habits, its fruitfulness must be astonishing. 
Moral : Violin class tuition is simply a deplor- 
able waste of time and money. The number 
of pupils in a class may range from ten 
upwards. 

Correspondence Tuition is also of modern 
birth, and is ar. unforeseen result of the penny 
postage system. As this class of tuition par- 
takes largely of self-tuition with the aid of 
technical books, it has the same objections, 
and cannot be satisfactory in its results. The 
only advantage that this class of instruction 
possesses over self-tuition is that special 
questions can be asked on points of doubt or 
perplexity, and this, of course, leads to 
greater care on the part of the pupil in con- 
sidering difficulties and asking Selene, 
which too are likely to be more carefully and 
guardedly answered than would be the case 
in oral teaching. There are also one or two 
other side-virtues ofa like character, but they 
cannot in any way compensate for the numer- 
ous disadvantages that the pupil would labour 
under (see the previous paragraph en self- 
tuition). 

There are many blind believers in each of 
the above classes of violin tuition, but to the 
impartial reader it will be at once apparent 
that for the special development of violin 
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playing private tuition is by far the best, for 
an all-round musical education music school 
tuition is best, and that the other two classes 
are spurious claims to notice, undeserving of 
encouragement and support ; whilst even the 
prejudiced, I am convinced, would be con- 
verted to this opinion by a thoughtful develop- 
ment of the above hints. 


Et. 
On the Choice and Keeping of a Violin. 


In these days, when the price of a violin 
ranges from a few shillings (one dealer adver- 
tises a violin at 1s. 6d.!) to as much as 
€2,000 the choice of a satisfactory instru- 
ment is a matter requiring much minute dis- 
crimination and clear discernment. To 
acquire a thorough knowledge of all the vio- 
lin makers and their work is a life study in 
itself. The inexperienced eye detects only the 
similarity, not the distinctions, between vio- 
lins ; whilst even the most experienced con- 
noisseurs are not infallible, their opinions on 
the same instrument often being greatly at 
variance. © Frauds, more or less ingenious, 
are constantly being palmed off on the un- 
wary as genuine specimens of some great 
inaster’s work. Poor, ,mean, crazy-toned 
fiddles are constantly being sold to ignora- 
muses, wise oply in their own conceit, at 
extortionate prices. <A little thought and 
observation would obviate much of this. 
When about to choose a violin, parents and 
amateurs should procure the aid of a. profes- 
sional violinist, or trustworthy connotsseur ; 
for only those through whose hands ali kinds 


of wvolins are constantly passing, and who 


know where to look fer, and how to dis-. 
tinguish, the faulty as well as the good points, * 


can adequately judge their intrinste worth and 
commercial value. Do not think to purchase, 
and waste precious time in searching for, a 
valuable violin at a nominal price. The days 
of lucky finds and ignorance are over, aid in 
this, as in other things, the rare exception 
but proves the rule, 

At the outset, in choosing a_ violin 
for a beginner, two questions naturally pre- 
sent themselves for consideration :—The 
amount one cares, or can afford, to give ; and 
the advisability of getting a good violin. 
‘Qh! any sort of a fiddle is good enough to 
start with,’’ I hear someone say. .Is it? 
Should a beginner’s crude efforts be hampered 
with an instrument naturally yielding harsh 
rasping tones? Surely not. Does it not 
lead to disgust, and in some cases even 
despair, on the part of the student, when all 
efforts but produce scratches, squeaks, and 
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noises? A bad voice well trained is still 
obviously a bad voice, and a bad violin well 
played is still obviously a bad violin. A good 
violin should be procured. At the same time 
it would be obviously injudicious and unwise 
in the extreme, to put a valuable instrument 
into a child’s, or beginner’s, hands, to be 
innocently battered about and ill-used like a 
‘* common-or-garden ”’ fiddle. 

Let us then analyse the terms “ good ” and 
“fine” as used in connection with the 
violin ; both are often used, but seldom 
definitely understood. I would define a 
‘‘ good” violin as an instrument without 
harshness and roughness, yielding sounds 
pleasant to the ear, and without the rasp- 
ing squeaky tones common with the baked 
wheezy German manufactured fiddle. So 
long as a violin fulfils these requirements in 
regard to tone it may be termed ‘‘ good’; it 
may be new or’ old, made or manufactured, 
its maker’s name known or unknown, cele- 
brated or non-celebrated. On the other 
hand, a “ fine” violin possesses that indes- 
eribable charm of purity and sonority of tone 
only found, in spite of all controversy to the 
contrary, in the genuine violins of the old 
masters. The qualities of tone which make 
a ‘fine’ violin are never found in their 
entirety in new instruments, the germs may 
be there, but the maturing power of time and 
use are wanting. 

Thus a good violin does not necessarily 
mean much expenditure ; indeed a little 
thought, discernment, and patience, will 
often secure the purchase of a wholesome 
pleasant-toned violin for the same money as 
is often given for a bad one. 

(To be continued.) 


PANDINI’S MASTERPIECE : 


THE ROMANCE OF A HAUNTED FIDDLE. 
BY 
THE McAMATI. 

There is, in one of the cupboards of my house, an 
old violin case'; it, contains the fragments, I might 
perhaps say the skeleton, of a violin, for between the 
complete instrument, with its strings, bridge, and 
accessories complete. and the mere back, belly. ribs 
and neck in a state of dismemberment, there always 
seems to me the same disparity as there is between 
the full-blooded form of a man, and the grim assort- 
ment of disconnected bones turned up by the mattock 
of “goodman delver.” 

This skéleton of mine has not, as often happens, 
come to its present state from damp and neglect, but 
it has apparently been deliberately dismembered, and 
will have to be entirely re-built before anyone can 
again awaken within it the soul of music. It was 
given to me by an old friend, who told me the follow- 
ing strange tale about it. I will simple narrate the 
story as I had it from him, and, for the sake of con- 
venience, as near as may be, in his own words :— 
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It is now nearly fourteen years ago that I was 
passing through a dingy street in Soho, when my 
attention was called to an auctioneer’s bill announc- 
ing a sale, “now on,” in one of the houses. Being 
just then in an idle mood, I entered the dingy por- 
tals, and found the auctioneer knocking down the 
last few lots in the front parlour. The “ traps” were 
of the poorest description, and told a pitiful tale of 
distress and poverty. As I turned upon my heel to 
leave the place a violin and case were handed to the 
auctioneer as the next lot, and, as I ama bit of a 
maniac where fiddles are concerned, I could but turn 
again to see what kind of instrument it was. It was 
handed to me for inspection, and though it was of 
modern make, and comparatively new, its model and 
the beauty of finish interested me so strongly I was 
induced to bid for it, and it fell to me for a few shil- 
lings. I paid for itat once, and, replacing it in its 
case, took it up, and wended my way homewards. On 
overhauling my purchase I was more than pleased, 
for I saw at once I had secured a genuine bargain, 
but at the same time could not help being puzzled as 
to who could have turned out such a beautiful piece 
of work On opening the little string box at the end 
of the case, however, this question was at once 
cleared up, for there I found a small scroll of paper, 
on which was written in a delicate female hand, 
“ This violin was made by Paolo Pandini, my beloved 
husband, who died with it in his hand.—Maria 
Pandini.’””’ There was something at once pathetic and 
uncanny in this little label, and, having a tender 
heart, I was strangely touched, and I hardly knew 
whether I wanted to weep or to shudder. [ think 
there was a little of both, but, be thet as it may, I 
felt that poor Maria must have suffered a sore pang 
in parting with her husband’s work So, acting on 
the impulse of the moment, I retraced my steps to 
Soho, intending, if possible, to restore to her the 
violin. When I got back to the house everything 
was closed, the sale was over, and not even a stray 
broker’s man was to be seen. Enquiries of neigh- 
bours proved futile; in London folks come and go, 
and one never knows his next door neighbour. I 
could not find out anything as to the whereabouts of 
Maria Pandini. This disappointed me so much that 
I could not bring myself to a further examination of 
my purchase that night, so I shut it up in a cupboard 
in my sitting room. But on the following night, my 
wife, daughter, and self were sitting together reading 
and working in full enjoyment of a spell. of restful 
silence, when we were startled by a sound like the 
snapping of a string. “Oh!” said I, “itis only one 
of the strings of that fiddle I bought yesterday, 
breaking.” 
go, and presently another, and again, and yet again, 
was the sound repeated. ‘That's very queer,” said 
my wife ; “there can only be four strings to the 
fiddle ; get it out and see what ails the thing.” To 
solve the mystery I went to the cupboard and took it 
out. On opening the case I was astonished to find 
all the strings unbroken. I tried it with the bow, 
thinking I should find that the sound had been caused 
by the slipping of the strings. ‘To my utter amaze- 
ment, the fiddle was in perfect tune! My companions 
were more than amazed—they were alarmed—but I 
laughed at their fears, and told them I supposed the 
poor thing wanted playing upon. I got out some old 
duets, and, opening the piano, asked my daughter to 
try them over with me. 

As I tuned the violin to the pitch of the piano, 
I could not but again admire its beauty, Its design 
was quite original, or rather, I should say, an 
original combination of beauties copied from the 
great old masters, and no slavish imitation of 


Before long another string seemed to’ 
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any in particular. The tout ensemble was perfect, 
and I could see that, though it had had plenty of 
use it had been cared for lovingly. he tone 
was soft and sweet, its timbre resembling that o! 
some mellow reed-instrument. The tuning ended, 
we began our duet. The plaintive sound of the 
violin filled the small room, but was not too powerful. 
My wife, our only auditor, is a great lover of music, 
and has a delicate ear and refined taste. In eas 

duets I do fairly well, and the one chosen was bot 

quaint and simple, and it was none the worse for 
being rather old-fashioned. We were making good 
progress, when my wife stopped, as she fancied she 
could hear a violin in the street joining in our per- 
formance ; but when we stopped it stopped too, so 
imputing what she heard to echo aided by imagina- 
tion, we continued our playing. At the end of the 
first movement, which closes with an elaborate 
cadenza quite beyond my powers, which accordingly 
1 always omit, we turned to our audience for the 
applause we felt we had fairly won, and were startled 
to find her in an almost fainting state, and over- 
whelmed with terror. Our efforts soon overcame her 
weakness, when she told us that the cause of her dis- 
tress was, that during our duet she could distinctly 
hear the sound of two people playing the violin in 
the room. She had had her doubts about it until the 
cadenza, and this she said was played in a marvellous 
manner. I should explain that this passage was 
generally played by my daughter, while I took a brief 
rest without taking my violin from my shoulder. But 
my wife had heard it played every note on the 
violin, in a way that thrilled her, and at the same 
time frightened her. She entreated us to leave off 
playing and put the fiddle away. This I did, replac- 
ing it in the cupboard. But it had not been there 
long before we were still further alarmed by a faint 
sound, like the vibration of an Molian harp, varying 
in intensity, proceeding from it. This was a little 
too bad, so I again took it out and carefully stuffed a 
silk handkerchief between the strings and the finger- 
board, which for the time effectually stopped all 
sound from it. Iam not superstitious, but I am ever 
ready to admit that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than any philosophy can account for, and 
so as I smoked my final pipe that night I made up 
my mind to take that fiddle round to an old friend, 
and as far as possible endeavour by his aid to fathom 
the mystery. This I did the next evening, but only 
to be more astonished when, on opening the case I 
found that during the night every string had snapped. 
My friend, Herr Striijmph, an old professional player, 
who for many years had industriously laboured in 
Music’s field, or rather that portion of it which lies 
between the stalls and the footlights of the old 
Parnassus Theatre, had a new set of strings onit in a 
jiffey (or next to no time), and was soon scampering 
about over the strings like a young two-year-old ; and 
the more he ran up this scale, and then the other, and 
the more he double-stopped in every position, and the 
more he produced harmonies true and false, the more 
delighted he became. The violin seemed to develop 
into an orchestra, and the atmosphere of the room. 
was almost as full of sound as it was of tobacco- 
smoke, and that is saying a great deal. When he had 
finished these gymnastics he gave the pegs another 
turn or two to bring the strings into perfect tune, and 
again placing the fiddle under his chin, began one of 
those wild fandangoes of which he is so fond, and 
which he plays so well. The room seemed full of 
fildles,and the mad music conjured up before my very 
eyes the performance of the dance by some wild tribe 
of Zingari in their mountain fastness., Truly Herr 
Striijmph can, when the inspiration is on him, play 
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grandly, and just then the very devil seemed to be in 
him or tin the fiddle, in the set of dances he was 
playing for my edification, his own pleasure, and to 
test the powers of the instrument. In the very midst 
of their greatest fury, when all appears to be involved 
in one frenzied whirl of almost fiendish joy, there is 
a pause, and three or four solemn notes intimate that 
it is the hour of the Angelus,—the revellers are stayed 
in their orgies. and the delirious music of the dance 
is hushed to give place toa solemn hymn or evening 
prayer. This passaye, which begins very slowly and 
piano, is one my good friend plays with intense feel- 
ing and pathos,and he makes the violin almost speak 
the words of supplication, with the subdued wail of a 
woman whose heart is nearly broken with intense 
emotion. As he played this passage I could distinctly 
hear the sound of two players upon the strings. At 
first I thought that aiilena the player produced this 
effect, but by watching him this idea was at once 
dispelled, for the second player, if there was one, 
played with certain modulations an octave above the 
first. When my friend had finished, he gave the 
instrument to me, saying he could not see any fault 
in it, and begged me to play something that he 
might have a better opportunity of judging its tone. 
Being only a very humble amateur, I never play to 
the Herr without great diffidence, but as he did not 
seem to have noticed the strange double effect while 
he was playing himself, I was anxious for him to 
detect it should it occur, as most likely it would, in 
my hands. I chose a very simple little melody of 
Beethoven's, and with some nervousness did my 
best to play it. As I did so Herr Striijmph turned 
his back to me. and employed himself in filling the 
enormous pipe he is so fond of smoking, as he did 
so I heard him mutter “Ja! Ja!” as though some- 
thing surprised him. As I ceased he turned to me 
and said, * Very goot, very goot, my dear, you haf 
imbroved, and who der Teufel taught you to double- 
stop like that; blay him again!” I smiled and 
repeated the air, he watching me all the time. “So! 
So!” said he, “ How do you do it, you blay him in 
ogtaves, with all one vinger, it is too gurious!” 
“Ah, my dear friend!” said I, “it is certainly too 
curious, I will tell you all about it, and why I 


brought the fiddle to you.” Then I told him how I . 


came by it, and showed him the little scrap of 
paper signed by poor Maria Pandini. ‘“ Pandini ! 
Ach! My young frient, and is that Pandini’s fiddle?’ 
I knew the poor lad quite well, he was a genius, 
but his little vrame was too small to hold him, His 
soul for his body too large was! And the fiddle, I 
knew him, and remember well how when he made 
him he was too proud, and too happy!” 

Turning the instrument round and round in the 
light of the gas, Herr Striijmph seemed to be read- 
ing it intently, saying nothing for some minutes but 
“Ach!” “Humph!” and “So!” as he contemplated 
its lines. “Ah! he was broud of him,” he went on; 
*‘and now I regollect he said to me, ‘Striijmph, I 
shall want to blay him after I am dead,’ he did so! 
And so I subbose he come and blay him to-night!” 
Now I am sorry to say that Striijmph, like many of 
his compatriots is a profound materialist—that he 
believes in hardly anything to speak of, excépt him- 
self, and there his faith knows no bounds ; but here 
was a case in which the most profound sceptic must 
naturally find a check. Profound scepticism generally 
seeks refuge in ridicule under such circumstances. 
* Bah !” said he in a scoffing tone, ‘‘I subbose this is 
what we must call a spiritual demonsdration, bosh, 
twaddle! Our senses are to blame, there is some- 
thing wrong with the tam fiddle, come and have a 
bipe anda glass of viskey!"” 8o he took the fiddle 
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without putting it into its case, into a small inner 
room, in which he sometimes received his pupils, and 
placed it and the bow on a music stand. Lighting 
our pipes we soon fell into a quiet chat, and he gave 
me the history of Pandini, as far as he knew it. 
Told me of his great musical talent, his enthusiasm, 
his tender womanish ways (for which the Professor 
had no little contempt), and his long failing health 
(which excited his pity). He said, moreover, that 
Pandini claimed to be the last in direct line of the 
great luthiers. His father had learnt his art from his 
father who had worked under Bergonzi, which gave 
him a direct pedigree reaching through the great 
Stradivarius, to the earliest of the Amatis, but music 
was the mistress of Paolo’s soul, and he loved playing 
better than making violins. The Professor is a rare 
hand at yarning, and before long we were 
deep in chat. The opera, the concerts, theatres, 
and picture - galleries, were all discussed in 
turn, and then we branched off into politics 
Home and Foreign. The hours seemed to fly, and 
the hands of the little clock on the mantel-piece were 
fast closing on each other to indicate midnight ; but 
we were late birds, and were only just beginning to 
enjoy ourselves. Suddenly, in the middle of a criti- 
cism of some recent move of Bismarck’s,my companion 
paused, and said, ‘ Hush ! What was that!” I had 
heard nothing. “Strange,” said‘he, ‘* but that fiddle 
seemed to squeak, Ah, listen !’”’ and again he paused. 
The silence was unbroken, but by the ticking of the 
clock. ‘‘Hush!” again cried the Professor, as he 
turned his head and peered into the smaller room— 
his gaze became fixed, and I could see him tremble— 
he made one or two efforts to rise from his chair. but 
his emotion seemed to overcome him. At length, he 
stood up, and crying out, “ Mein Gott!" staggered 
forward and fell on the heartrug in a faint; at 
the same moment, there was a loud crash in the other 
room, and a loud tearing shriek. You may easily 
imagine I was pretty weil scared, but I soon gathered 
nerve enough to attend to poor Striijmph, who 
gradually. came to, and sat up on the hearthrug—his. 
first exclamation was, ‘“ Well, what’s the matter? 
Where s that tam fiddler ?” I thought the wisest thing 
to do was to hand him his glassof toddy. He took a 

pull, and slowly rose to his feet. “My young 
friend,’’said he,‘‘that was Pandini. I see him quite plain 
—the blackguard is not dead—-he come for his infernal 
fiddle—let us go and seek for him!” Lighting a taper, 
we went into the little room. There was no one there, 
but on the floor, strewn everywhere about, were the 
fragments of the violin. Every part was separate 
yet unbroken, every joint was unglued. “Take him 
away,” cried Herr striijmph in a fury); “ back him in 
his case—put him in the fire—der Teufel made him 


‘and der Teufel break him—I don’t want any more to 


see him at all.” So { gathered up the débris, and 
put it into the case, bade my old friend Pg wag 
and went off home. Since then the fiddle has been 
quiet, and no spirit has troubled its repose, and as 
I think itis better as it is, I have never had it re-built. 
Not long after the incident related above, I met Merr 
Striijmph. ‘Ah, my old friend, and how are you by 
this time?" I assured him I was quite well, and 
asked himif he had seen Pandini lately. “ Pan- 
dini!’’ he cried, with a laugh, and then sinking his 
voice to a confidential whisper, said, ** My boy, I tell 
you, our ideas were somewhat mixed that night, and 
mine even more than yours!” “ that may be,” said 
I; “ but how do account for the fiddle being smashed 
up as it was ?”’ “How? Why, most easily enough, he 
was knocked down by the cat !"” 


(The End.) 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

HERR DAVID POPPER rays: “ [t possesses 
all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 

eonwe —in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 

cusee because the outer Strings bave a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 

: ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 14. 


hee to NOTES on the choice and keeping of VIOLIN 
STRINGS. By J. EDWIN BONN, M.S.0.1,M.S.A. Seven 
stamps. Every Violinist should read it. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 


Fork VIOLIN, VI0LA, ‘CELLO, Bass, &c. 


The production of the Premier Strings is tne result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Eiwin Bonn, M.SO.L, 
F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatment which renders them comparatively unatfected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the * E” will bear pulling up to “ A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Sach is subjected to 
a test before leaving the hands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sample packets 1s. 1d, 1s. 7d., 28., 2s. 6d., or 
5s. post free 


J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading, Isle of Wight. 





LOUIS OERTEL & Co., 
» 69, BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MUSIC FOR YIOLIN. 


Schambach, W.—12 Studies ...._... 
Scholz, Kich.—Method for the Violi ; 
Venzl, J.—36 Universal Studies in all keys 
and passages - sei ale es 
Venzl, J.—The Violinist’s Accomplishment. 
Studies with especial reference to the 
Higher (2nd to 7th) Positions pet 
Fiorillo, F.--36 Studies or Caprices, . fingere 
by Emil Kross ... aie fies ‘er 
So 
ANDRE LA TARCHE, 
Violin Examiner, Victoria College of Music. 
Author ‘ Violin Students’ Manual,” &c., &c. 
Lessons of the highest class possible. 
For terms, please address, 


28, St. AUGUSTINE’S ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE, N.W. 


Mr. WALLACE SUTCLIFFE, 
VIOLINIST. 


For Concert Engagements, “ At Homes,” &c.; has 
also Vacancies for a few more Pupils. 
For terms, &c., please address— 
76, FRITHVILLE GARDENS, UXBRIDGE RoaD, W. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editors, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the pout only, and must reach the Editors not later 
than the Ist of each month. 


All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London, 
S.W. Cheques and P.O. to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed London and Routh. Western 
Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free), ... dei ou eos 2s, 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) ove 3s, Od. 
Trade supplied by ALAN PALMER, 11, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C., entrance Creed Lane. 


West end Agents: St. CecIL1A Music PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
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MR. W. E. WHITEHOUSE. 


Mr. William Edward Whitehouse, whose 
portrait appears in this issue of Tar VoLIN 
Times, is a violoncellist whose talent has 
found ready recognition at the hands of our 
music-loving public. He is the third son of 
the late H. Whitehouse, ot ae Gentleman of 
Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, and Lay Vicar 
of Westminster Abbey. He was born in 
London on May 20th, 1859, and in his boy- 
hood studied the violin under Adolphus 
Griesbach. When 13 years of age his prefer- 
ence for the violoncello became so apparent, 
that he was placed under Walter Pettit, 
whose pupil he was for nearly four years. In 
1877 Mr. Whitehouse entered the Royal 
Academy of Music as a student of the violon- 
cello, and Signor Piatti and Signor Pezze 
became his masters, while for harmony he 
was placed under Mr. H. C. Bannister. In 
1878 Mr. Whitehouse gained the Bonamy 
Dobree prize for violoncello ; in 1879 he 
obtained the bronze medal ; in 1880 the silver 
medal. In 1882 he was appointed Assistant 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and in the following year he was made Pro- 
fessor, which appointment he holds at the 
present time. Further honours, howeyer, 
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were in store for our young “ Professor,” for 
he was elected in 1883 Associate R.A.M. and 
meinber of the Royal Society of Musicians in 
1884, Professor of Cambridge University in 
1886, Professor of the Royal College of Music 
in 1891, King’s College, London, in 18932, 
and Manchester New College of Music, under 
Sir Charles Hallé, in 1892. Mr. Whitehouse 
is a quartett and solo player par excellence, 
with a splendid record as a professor. Among 
prominent professional pupils may be named 
Messrs. Paul Ludwig, Clement Hann, Bertie 
Parker, L. Roese, G. Betjemann, John 
Carrodus, Thomas Hill, and Miss Kate Ould; 
well-known professional names, and amongst 
amateurs who have studied under him, 
Messrs. Philip Somers-Cocks, Forster Cooke, 
i. A. Sendeman, Colonel Lewin, Colonel 
Wickham, Dr. Arnold who are all well 
known in the amateur world, and many 
others. During Signor Piatti’s absence Mr. 
Whitehouse has frequently taken his master’s 
place at the Saturday and Monday popular 
concerts. He joins Mr. Josef Ludwig every 
year in a series of chamber concerts, assisted 
by Messrs. G. Collins (2nd violin) and A. 
Gibson (viola). The instrument on which 
he played is one of the finest specimens 
of Francisca Ruggierius Il Per. The 
following incidents are interesting as relating 
to H.R.H. the Princess Christian, with 
whom Mr. Whitehouse has frequently had 
the honour of playing, and of whose kindness 
he speaks in the most grateful manner. On 
one occasion he was required to attend at 
Buckingham Palace by request of H.R.H. 
to rehearse a trio with the Princess and Miss 
Shinner, and, being quite young, about 17 
years old, he felt naturally excited and 
anxious, but the Princess, with her peculiarly 
gracious manner, soon put him at his ease, 
and they were just about to begin, when, on 
opening his ‘cello case, he found, to his 
horror, that he had forgotten to take his 
bow! However, Miss Shiuner kindly lent 
him a spare violin bow, with which he 
managed to get through his part somehow. 
On another occasion Mr. Whitehouse was 
rehearsing with the Princess for a public 
performance Rubinstein’s Sonata in D, and, 
being desired by H.R.H. to make any 
remarks or suggestions necessary, he took 
the liberty of suggesting some slight 
‘‘nnances,” &c.; but presently, in the 
excitement, he fancied the e was a tendency 
to hurry in a dangerous passage, when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Your Royal Highness, if we 
lose our heads here, I really do not know 
what will happen!” The Princess, who is 
an excellent pianist, no doubt ignored the 





uncourteous lapsus lingue which was very 
natural at the moment in the enthusiasm of 
the young player. H.R.H.is a good musician, 
devoted to earnest classical music. Some 
years ago the Princess had, with characteris- 
tic kindness, graciously promised to play in 
public a concerto for two pianofortes, by Bach, 
with string quintett accompaniment. The re- 
hearsal was progressing smoothly in the Liter- 
ary Institute at Windsor, Mr. Whitehouse play- 
ing ‘cello, when a coach drove by, and a good 
resounding ‘call’? was blown on the post 
horn. The conductor, absorbed in the score 
thinking there were some ‘‘ wrong notes ”’ 
somewhere, violently tavped his desk and 
indignantly asked who had made the mistake ! 
Everybody endeavoured to keep serious, but 
the Princess laughel so heartily that all 
present were obliged to laugh too, except the 
conductor, to whom ‘‘the mistake” was at 
once explained ! 

In the course of my interview with Mr. 
Whitehouse at his house in Maida Hill, he 
explained to me the cause of his ‘‘ taking” to 
the ‘cello, as follows: — ‘I have three 
brothers, and my dear father arranged for us 
all to learn the violin, but it occurred to us 
one day, that we ought to have a ‘cello to 
play the ‘bass’ part in our musical prac- 
tices (my sister played the pianoforte), so my 
father at once bought a ’cello for 30s., and I 
took to it and soon learned to love it, and 
would do notbiny else.” é 

Mr. W. E. Whitehouse now takes a fore- 
most place amongst our English violoncello 
players; his tone is full and round, an 
inheritance of his distinguished master, 
Signor Piatti, his technique is rapid, diversi- 
fied, and certain, with an absolute command 
over all the technical difficulties of his instru- 
ment. Born in 1859, one of our erring con- 
temporaries may be right in referring to him 
as a ‘‘ veteran” in art, but he is certainly 
not a veteran in years! 

Our reproduction of his likeness is from a 
photograph taken by Mr. W. G. Lewis, of 
Bath, 

E. P. 


$$ 


M. BATTA’S “ STRAD.” 


From the French newspapers we learn 
that the Stradivari violoncello so well known 
abroad as the property of M. Alexandre 
Batta, has been sold by him to Messrs. W. 
E. Hill & Sons for the sum of 80,000 francs 
(£3,200). Although Mr. Batta and his ‘cello 
have been for the last fifty years household 
words in the musical world of Paris, except- 
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ing to 2 few musicians and connoisseurs of 
Stradivari instruments, but little is known of 
either virtuoso or instrument on this side of 
the Channel. Alexandre Batta, son of a 
professor at the Brussels ‘‘ Conservatoire 
Royal,’’ was born at Maestricht, on the 9th 
July, 1816, and is therefore in his 78th year. 
He studied the rudiments of music under the 
guidance of his father, and directed his atten- 
tion first of all to the violin. He made, how- 
ever, but little progress with the study of this 
instrument, and stimulated by hearing the 
violoncellist Platel play at Brussels, he turned 
his whole attention to the violoncello. He 
became a pupil of Platel, and advanced so 
rapidly under the direction of his gifted 
master that in 1834 he carried off the first 
prize of the Conservatoire, De Munck sharing 
this honour with him. In 1835, his musical 
education heing completed, he left the Con- 
servatoire and betook himself to Paris, where 
the immediate success he obtained decided 
him to remain. He rapidly became the 
‘lion ” of the French and other capitals, and 
soon accumulated a considerable fortune. He 
was decorated with the insignia of several 
orders; his compositions were published ; in 
a word, his success was phenomenal and 
lasting. Some fifteen years ago he retired, 
crowned with fame and fortune, to his 
beautiful residence at Versailles, where he 
lives serene and untroubled, surrounded by 
his priceless collection of artistic treasures. 
Mr. Batta decided—and we think wisely— 
to effect the sale of his ‘cello during his life, 
and not to leave it to be dealt with by 
executors, or to run the risk of being pre- 
served as a souvenir by some devoted friend 
who would not play upon it. ‘The ‘cello in 
question was made by Stradivari in the year 
1714, the same date as the celebrated violin 
known. as the * Dolphin,”” and was pur- 
chased by Batta in the year 1836 of Thibout, 
a famous Parisian dealer of his day, for the 
sum of 7,500 francs, and this was looked 
upon at the time as a piece of great extrava- 
gance. Our readers must conclude that it is 
perfect in all respects, otherwise the dealers 
who have just given the large sum above 
quoted would surely never have done so. 
Even if they have a millionaire at their backs 
ready to buy the instrument, the moral 
responsibility of recommending a purchaser 
to expend any such a sum remains a very 
serious one. I)uc de Camposelice made an 
offer of 100,000 francs for this ‘cello, and 
some fifteen to twenty years ago the late 
Mr. Bonjour, a distinguished French amateur, 
offered 50,000 francs for it. Concerning the 
earlier history of the instrument very little is 





at present known beyond that it is said to 
have once belonged to Charles IV., King of 
Spain, but we believe that in a “ Life of 
Stradivari,” now in preparation by Messrs. 
Hill, its history will be fully given. An 
opposing bidder for this instrument was Mr. 
Jules Delsart, Professor of the Violoncello at 
the Paris Conservatoire of Music, but he was 
outbid. It will readily be understood that, 
after possessing this instrument for 57 years, 
Mr. Batta did not part from it without a 
pang, and, to see him kiss it reverently in 
the train just before Mr. Hill started for 
England with it, was a touching sight. 


PIZZICATI. 


Among our book reviews I see a just and 
proper wail against giving fancy names to new 
violins. It is one thing to call a perfect 
specimen of a master’s work by a distinguish- 
ing name like the ‘‘Gillott,” “Tuscan,” and 
‘¢ Messiah,” Strads ; the ‘‘ Sainton,’’ “‘ Canon,” 
‘« Paganini,” and ‘‘ Court,” Guarnerii ; but to 
call what is known in America as ‘‘a line ”’ of 
new manufactory fiddles, ‘‘ The Carrodus,”’ 
‘«‘ The Princess May,” ‘“‘ The Matabele,” ‘‘ The 
Sarasate,’’ or what not strikes me as foolish 
and degrading. If there were constantly 
changing fashions in fiddles, as in hats, one 
could understand it. ‘‘The Dandy,” ‘‘ The 
Petersham,” ‘The Prince Albert,” ‘‘ The 
King Lud,” ‘The Toff,” and so on, are 
names which may properly distinguish head- 
gear in the window of a cheap clothing 


establishment. 
* * * 


There is also another very serious side to 
this question. If Messrs. A. B. and Co., are 
at liberty to call a lot of fiddles “ The 
Edinburgh,” and warrant a given fiddle to be 
‘‘a genuine Edinburgh,” why not get over 
from Mirecourt a “line of fiddles” and call 
them “the Stradivarius.” The next step is 
a simple one. 


Every fiddle ought to be labelled by its 
maker. ‘“ John Smith for A. B. and Co., fecit,”’ 
by all means if you like. Factory-made 
fiddles have no right to a label at all. 


And whilst we are on the subject, how is it 
that the authorities take absolutely no notice 
of the constant infringement of The Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1887 [50 and 51 Vict., 
c. 28, sec. 16, sub-sec. 1, &c.,] which takes 
place with regard to these imported 4ddles? 
A hundred violins fresh from Mirecourt, 
Mittenwald, or Markneukirchen come to the 
Customs. On the wrapping-paper or on a 
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little tag attached to the instrument or bow 
is printed ** Made in Germany,” (or as the 
case may be), this is torn off, the fiddle is 
called, say, ‘‘ The John Bull,” and is sold by 
an English dealer ‘“ Warranted our own 
make,” or ‘‘ The making of every instrument 
is personally supervised by Mr.——.” The 
supervision takes the form of stringing and 
dusting. This is a swindle and a defiance of 
the Act of Parliament. 
* 


* * 


Do not let us have any whining about the 
cost of production in England. Stamp your 
toy shop fiddles ** made in Germany,” gentle- 
men, and sell them as excellent beginners’ 
fiddles at a guinea. But don’t call them 
“The Princess May ” and warrant them your 


own make. 
* 4 * 


I hear that the Royal College of Music is 
to have a fine museum and library in its new 
quarters. Let me implore the Council to be 
cautious in the appointment of a curator and 
librarian. A popular and courteous official 
of proper age and experience, like Sir George 
Grove or Mr. Hipkins, in this post, will 
vather a grand collection in no time, but a 
jack-in-office or a prig, such as some of the 
young men connected with modern music are 
apt to create an impression of being, will 
cost the Institution many a bequest, I say 
this seriously, as I know of one unique collec- 
tion at present destined for this Museum 
which will be sent to America in the event of 
a certain appointment, which has been sug- 
gested (on what authority I do not know) 
being made. 

. * . 

What the future has in store for us in the 
way of prices of violins we cannot even sur- 
mise, but this year has seen the heaviest 
recorded sums change hands over the instru- 
ments of Stradivari. Genoa has _ refused 
£2,400 for Paganini’s Guarnerius, M. 
Franchomme has accepted £1,600 for his 
violoncello, M. Alard’s violin has been sold 
for £2,000, and now Messrs. Hill have given 
£3,200 for M. Alessandro Batta’s violon- 
cello. Sic itur ad Astor. 

RIPIENO. 

Mr. George Darbey has sent us his ‘ Micrometer 
String Gauge,’” an ingenious little contrivance for 
determining the thickness of strings in thousanths of 
aninech. ‘The method of reading the instrument is a 
trifle complicated for the average violinist, but once 
clearly understood is simple enough. The fact that it 
gauges over a third of an inch of the string, givesit a 
yreat advantage over the ordinary gauge which may 
happen on an inequality and give quite a wrong idea 
of the string underexamination. Itis, perhaps, more 
an instrument for the scientist and theoretician than 
for the casual fiddler, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely to prove attractive to our readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under this heading, 
nor can we undertake to edit or correct our vorrespon- 
dents’ communications. All copy must be written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editors, 38, 
Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 

THE FOUR-FOOTED BRIDGE. 
To the Editors of The Violin Times. 
DEAR SIRs,— 

In these days of testimonials which are not with- 
out considerable influence on the mind of a humble 
scraper like myself, I am sure you will be inclined to 
relieve my mind of the following anxieties. 

I see many statements made, and much written 
about four-footed, three-footed, and every other kind 
of bridge. Undoubtedly the most valuable state- 
ments made are those quoting the opinion of two 
celebrated players; but as I am given to understand 
Senor Sarasate does not use a four-footed bridge on 
his Stradivari violin, and that Herr Popper does not 
use one on his Amati violoncello, I feel that some 
further explanation is necessary. Will the inventor 
of this bridge who, I am sure, is courtesy itself, tell 
us how this is, and in what form these testimonials 
were given, and under what circumstances? I feel 
that in so important a matter as the bridge of a 
violin, there should be a full discussion as to the 
views and circumstances which led these players to 
make these statements. I do not think I need take 
up more of your valuable space, as I think I have 
made my object and meaning clear, 

Wishing your paper all success, and believing that 
its mission will be the ventilation of all such ques- 
tions as these which are of so great an interest to 
players. 

I am, dear sirs, 
Yours truly, 
C. WATSON. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All letters containing questions likely to interest , 
players of stringed instruments shonld be addressed to ~ 
the Editors, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


E,. A,—Ashford: We are obliged by your letter. 
‘Complete lists of makers, English and foreign.’’ are 
apt to be misleading and incomplete. The best lists 
are those to be found in Diehl “ Die Geigenmacher 
der alten Italienischen Schule.’ (Hamburg: 1877.) 
Fleming's ‘*Old Violins and Their Makers.” (Lon- 
don: 1890.) Picolellis ‘“ Liutia antichi e moderni.” 
(Florence: 1885.) ; and Count Valdrighi's ‘‘ Nomochel- 
iurgografia.” (Modena: 1884.) E. H.-A, 

T. M. U.— Glasgow : We are greatly obliged to you 
for your suggestion, which we intend carrying out in 
our future review columns; this time most of the 
music was already set up when your letter arrived. 
> W. F. E—Dersingham: Augener & Co. have pub- 
lished many arrangements for piano and strings 
suitable for amateur string bands: better to say 
string quintetts. You had better get their catalogue. 

7. W. M.—Holyhead : The length of a string on the 
violoncello varies from about 2 feet 2g inches to 
about 2 feet 3} inches. We have taken these measure- 
ments from two basses and the dimensions of 
Romberg. 

W. G.—N.: As far 9s we can remember the 
Pizzicato passage at the end of the “ Steirische 
Weisen”’ is to be done with the right hand, and with 
one finger only. You will do it with a little practice 
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and perseverance. We shall be glad if you will send 
us concert notices and programmes. 

VT. R.—L’ pool: You are right; it was Sivori who 
introduced Mendelssohn’s violin concerto in England 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts in 1846. Sivori 
is said to have been the only direct pupil of Paganini, 
although many other players claim the same distinc- 
tion. 

Lvo—B’ham.: The finale in Max Bruch’s Concerto 
No. 1 is marked “ Allgro energico,” its metronome 
mark would therefore be from 112—116, counting two 
beats to the bar. 

D. F.—M hster. and many others : We can only assure 
our readers that neither of our Editors edits or owns 
any other journal, although they may occasionally 
contribute to other papers. Mr. E. Polonaski used 
to edit another journal on the violin, but he resigned 
the editorship in July last, and has at the present 
moment absolutely nothing more to do with it.—-E.P. 


REVIEWS. 


Books, Music, cte., intended for review, should be 
addressed to the Hditors, 88, Warwick Road, Karl's 
Court, S.W. 


Music: The marks or letters placed after the pieces 
indicate the degree of difficulty, thus: (qe) means 
quite elementary ; (v e) very easy; (e) easy; (1) fairly 
easy, does not move out of the first position; (III) 
moderately difficult, does not go higher than the third 
position; (V) also of moderate difficulty, and only 
occasionally goes higher than the fifth position ; (d) 
ditticult ; (vd) very difficult; (c) difficulties can be 
ee only by artists; (v) written for virtuosi 
only. 

Andante with Variations, Op. 34, by L. Spohr (pub- 
lished by C. F. Schmidt), is another solo well 
worth the attention of a fairly advanced player. (V.) 

Symphonie in B minor, by Franz Schubert, arranged 
for piano and violin by Friedrich Hermann (pub- 
lished by Breitkopf and Haertel), usually called the 
‘‘unfinished.” As arule we do not approve of such 
or similar interferences with the composer's original 
ideas, yet in this case excuse may be found, for it will 
enable serious students to become acquainted with 
a work which can not fail to give pleasure, and 
which may not be heard at all times in its original 
form. The transcription is excellent, and leaves 
nothing to be desired. (V.) 

Am Meeresstrande : Three character-pieces for violin 
or viola or violoncello and piano, by Jacques E. 
Rensburg, Op. 4 (published by Breitkopf and 
Haertel). No. 1, Elegie; No. 2, Sailor's Song; 
No. 3, Nocturne. These are three beautiful solos, 
with which a sympathetic player can create a 
furore. As the title suggests, the pieces are somewhat 
sombre in character. The Nocturne is a veritable song 
without words. We feel justified to recommend these 
pieces to the attention of our readers. (V.) 

Pvéme Elégiaque, Op. 12, by Eugene Ysaye (pub- 
blished by Breitkopf and Haertel), is a magnificent 
concert piece calculated to display to the fullest 
extent the abilities of a clever player. (ce). 

Five Songs without words, by C. Bayrhoffer (EH. 
Ascherberg and Co.), for violin and piano or violon- 
cello and piano. These are five neuter ditties, 
calculated to please old and young people, as they 
van be made effective in the hands of a player of 
moderate ability. No. 1 is a Lullaby; No. 2, Bar- 
carolle; No. 3, Cenzonetto ; No. 4, Réverie; No. 5, 
Miickentanz (gnats’ dance). (1.) 
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Trio des Grands Seigneurs, by Ben Tayoux, Op. 108, 
for piano, violin and violoncello (published by 
Mackar et Noél, of Paris). The work consists of three 
movements, entitled—I., Le Départ; II., L’Abeence ; 
IlI,, Le Retour; and is laid out on a somewhat 
extensive scale. It at once commands the attention 
of every musician who is seriously d'sposed. All the 
three movements, the second of which is undoubtedly 
the best, are brim-full of melody, and the work cer- 
tainly takesa very high rank amongst productions of 
modern composers. The Trio was played. probably 
for the first ime in England, at my house, in August 
last, by the pianist composer, Mr. L. Roese, violoncello, 
and myself, and I do not hesitate in saying that 
it impressed us most favourably throughout. I 
may mention that Dvérak’s Pianoforte Quintet was 
played some years ago, also at my house, for the 
first time in England {it was then still in MS.), with 
the assistance of my late friend Mortier de Fontaine, 
and three other artists. We were all delighted with 
the work, and predicted for it a great future. It has 
since been heard at the Monday Pops and numerous 
other concerts. May a similar distinction be awarded 
to M. Ben Tayoux's Trio. (V). 

Trio, for piano, violin, and violoncelle, Op. 42, in 
F., by Niels W. Gade (published by Breitkopf and 
Haertel). This well-known and highly popular 
trio is now published at popular price; fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary, the name of the 
publishers being sufficient guarantee for an excellent 
get-up. (V.) 

Serenade, Op. 22, by Louis Eller (published by C, F. 
Schmidt, of Heilbrann a/N), is a Minuet and Contre 
Dance from Mozart’s ‘* Don Juan,” effectively treated 
as a solo for violin without any accompaniment. It 
is re-edited by Emil Kiihns, and is a splendid encore 
piece. (IIL) 

Violin- Etuden — for the violin), by W. Scham- 
bach, Op. 12 (published by Louis Oertel and Co.). These 
are 12 excellent studies, written in various keys not 
exceeding four sharps or flats. The studies do not go 
beyond the fifth position, and may in short be described 
as being calculated to replace Kayser’s famous studies, 
Op. 20, Book Il. They are only moderately difficult. 

V 


Universal-Studien (general studies) for the violin 
alone by Josef Venzl, Op. 88 (published by Louis Oertel 
and Co.) These are a set of 36 studies in all keys 
and positions for the violin; they will be found most 


‘useful to more advanced players, and may be taken 


after the pupil has successfully gone through Schwam- 
bach’s, Op. 12. (d.) 

New Practical Tutor for Violin, by Richard Scholz 
(published by Louis Oertel and Co.), contains some 
excellent exercises for violin alone, together with extracts 
from duets for two violins, written by the old masters, 
such as Mazas, Pleyel, Gebauer, and others. The book 
recommends itself by its splendid get up, and by its 
cheapness of price, containing 88 pages of music for 
the nimble half-a-crown. (I.) E. P. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE YIOLIN. 
JOHN BROADHOUSE. 

Facts | for | Fiddle Fanciers : | or, | “ New,” verse 
* Old,” | by | John Broadhouse, | Author of “ Violins 
Old and New,” “ The Student’s Helmholtz,” ete., etc. 

London, n 4. (1893). Haynes, Foucher and Co, 8vo. 
pp. (30 and ii. 

In this little work Mr. Broadhouse returns to the 
attack on the ‘‘old fiddle’? craze, which he began in 
“Violins, Old and New” (De Fid. Bibl. No. 142). 
I am fully in sympathy with the authors views on 
this burning question, and in this little ——_ the 
case for the new violin is fully and admirably stated, 
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Unfortunately, just as Mr. Broadhouse’s former 
pamphlet was rendered unconvincing for the uncon- 
scious casual reader by the persistent puffing therein 
of one John Day, the work under review seems to the 
uninitiated to be written wholly for the purpose of 
advertising its publisher's speciality, ‘The Carrodus 
Violin,” and one is quite prepared to find the page 
facing the termination of the work filled with an 
advertisement of this doubtless estimable fiddle. 
Apart from this factor, which greatly mars the work, 
there is nothing in the pamphlet to show that a 
certain Mr. Carrodus is not one of the leading self- 
advertising violin-makers of the day. 


Two of the rarest musical books (one of them the 
earliest printed work on the violin) are now in the 
market. They are in the hands of Mr. R. Bertling, 
of Dresden, for sale at the price of £500, which is 
exorbitant even considering the scarcity of the works. 
They are Hans Gerle’s ‘* Musica 'Teusch,” published at 
Nuremberg in 1532, and his ‘Tabulatur auf die 
Laudten,” published at Nuremberg in 1533. Their 
complete titles are as follows :- 

(1) GERLE, HANS: 

Musica Teusch, auf die Instru | ment der grossen 
vund kleinen Geygen, anch Lautten, | welcher maszen 
die mit grundt vnd art jrer Compo | sicion ausz dem 


. gesang in die Tabulatur zu ord | nen vnd zu setzen 


ist, sampt verborgener | applicacion vnd kunst, 
Darynen im liebhaber vn anfenger beriirter Instruments 
so darsu lust vnd neygung | tregt, on ein sonderliche 
Meyster mensiirlich durch teglich .vbung leichtlich 
begreiffen | vnd lernen mag, vormals im Truck nye 
vnd ytso durch Hans Gerle Lutinist | zu Nurenbergk 
auszgangen | 1532. 

Tabulatur auf die Laudten etli | cher Preambel, 
Teutscher, Wel | scher vnd Francdésischer stiick von 
liedlein, Muteten, | vnd schonen Psalmen, mit drey 
vnd vier stym | men | Durch Hans Gerle Luttinisten, 
Burger vnd Lanttenma | cher zu Nurenberg, ordentlich 
gesetzt, vnd in Truck | gegeben, Fur M.D. xxxiii. Far. 
| Mit Rém. Kaiserl. vnd kim. Mai Freiheyt begnadet, 
Bey straff vnd pleuzehen Marck lotigs goldes. | 


Of the first of these works I have given a full deserip- 
tion and account in De Fidiculis Bibliegraphia (vol. I., 
p. 1388, No. 225) and a /ac-simile of its title page forms 
the frontispiece to my work. The copy now offered 
makes the fourth that is known to be in existence, the 
other three being, respectively, in the Royal Library in 
Berlin, the Grand Ducal Library at Wolfenbiittel, and 
the British Museum. The latter copy was bought by 
the Trustees in 1888, from Herr A. Cohn, of Berlin, for 
£40; it had previously (1886) been offered for sale in 
Vienna for 6,600 florins. 

Of the second work, only one copy has hitherto been 
known, and that one, imperfect. It was sold in Vienna 
in 1886. It contains 96 pages, numbered from 1 to 94, 
the numbering of pages 4 and 81 being duplicated by a 
printer’s error. Its title page is smeceniel by thesame 
ornamental border as that of ‘‘Musica Teusch,” and 
the illustration on page 36 of that work is repeated at 
page 3 of this. 

1 have received one or two letters calling my atten 
tion to books for review. It must be at once stated 
we do not review a book which is more thana month 
old if we can help it. The following are, as far as I 
know, the violin-books of this year, exclusive of those 
reviewed last month and to-day :— 

1. C. H, Mitchell.—* Violin prosody ; or how to play a 
violin solo.” Sunderland. 8vo. 
3. K. Courvoisier.—“ Intonation.” A paper read before 
the National Society of Pro- 
orga Musicians. Derby. 

vo. 





3. A. la Tarche.—“ Violin Students’ Manual.” Lon- 
don. 8vo. 

4. W. C. Honeyman.—‘‘ The Violin: How to choose 
one.” Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. 

5. H. Coutagne.—“ Gaspard Duiffoproucart et les 
Luthiers Lyonnais du XVI. 
Siécle.” Paris sm. folio. 

6. A. Riechers.— Die Geige und ihre Bau.” Gottin- 
gen. 8vo. 

7. A. Erlich.—* Bertihmte Geiger der Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart.” Leipzig. 
8vo. 


Are we never to have Carl Engel’s great history of 
the violin? He left it in MS. at his death, and it was 
submitted to Messrs. Novello for publication. _ Diffi- 
culties, however, arose withregard to it,and the MS. 
was returned to its literary executor, Dr.Carl Peters. 
We presume that African exploration has driven the 
“History of the Violin” out of Dr. Peter's head. We 
wish it would drive it into print. 


I have received a copy of the 15th thousand of 
Mr. J. E. Bonn’s * Technical Notes on the choice, &c. 
of Violin Strings.” It is a most interesting little 
pamphlet on the subject up to page 16, where the 
advertisements begin. I have reviewed it elsewhere 
'De Fid. Bibl., No. 11.] 

At the moment of going to press Mr. R. Dupuich’s 
work, ‘“ La Cote du Violon” (Paris, 1894) reaches me. 
I must defer my review of it until next month. It 
is written by Mons. Dupuich, who is a professor of 
the instrument. 


As we go to press the Woolhouse sale is 
proceeding at the rooms of Messrs, Puttick 


and Simpson. We reserve our account of it 
until our next issue. E. H.-A. 











Allegro Brilliant, Op. 19, 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
By W. TEN HAVE. 
Price 3s. net. 
Also published with accompaniment of String Orchestra. 


OPINJONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A fine piece calculated to show off the executive powers 
of the performer.”—7he Srad. 

“A masterly solo.”— Musical Notes, 

“This is a dashing solo for the Violin, extremely showy, 
with some beautiful snatches of melody, and not presenting 

any ge eres! difficulties.”—Brilish Musician. 

‘A brilliant and showy morceau which will prove effective 
in i. hands of an amateur of average ability. ’—- Violin Times. 

To produce anything at all approaching the works of 

Spohr is in itself something creditable to accomplien, and 
this is certainly here the case.”—- Musical Nerrs. 


LAUDY & Co., 139, Oxford Street, London, W. 


OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE. 


Fine Italian, £50; Manchant, 1823, £12 10s.; Barrett, —_ 
£10; handsome Mirecourt, £10; Chariotte, 1840, £8; Klotz, £ 
Breton, = £6; Conturieux. sen , £6; George Klotz ~ vod 
1790, £6 10s. ; Furber, 1793, £4; Modern Breton, stam 50s.; 
Wilkes, Salford, 1883 £2: Conturieux. jun., viola, , 
French viola, £4; Forster, ‘cello bow, £1 10s.; Tubbs’ atoub 
bass bow, £2; four fine ’cellos. £15 to £4. Many others. My 
usual monthly list of old violins, etc., for sale, wil! be this 
month a much larger one than usual. Every * Violin Times” 
reader should write fora copy. The demand for violins will 

probably be great, the coal strike notwithstanding. Teachers, 
pe ils, and performers write. Valuable violins purchased.— 

ykes, 28, Queen's Areade, Leeds. 





THE VIOLIN 


The following neihiniiibiad Caciindee of 
Music will be sent on application GRATIS 
and POST FREE. 


Music for Wind Instruments. 
Orchestral Music. 
Music for Pianoforte, Organ and Har- 
monium. 
Books on Music. 
Music for Military Bands. 
Music for String Instruments. 
LARGEST Stock IN SECOND-HAND Music. 


Cc. F. SCHMIDT, 
Music Dealer & Publisher, 
HEILBRONN AIN, GERMANY. 


Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, and 


Double Basses by “ CRASKE..’ 


No better Violins than these either Ancient or 
Modern have ever been made, and the Varnish is equal 
to the Old Masters. 


The whole Stock of this Great Maker on Sale. 
Apply to EDW. CROMPTON, 12, Barton Arcade, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


John William Owen, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND DEALER, 
19, COBURG ST., LEEDS. 


Every kind of Repairing perfectly executed. 
Sound-post and Bridge Fittings done by an Original, 
meric Method. ao references. 


WALTER HH. MAYSON, 


Violin Maker and Repairer, 
62, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Has just completed his 600th Violin. It is in his 
finest style—dark red orange varnish. An exceptional 
example, price £40. 











FOR SALE. 


VIOLIN b Autenine and Hieronymus Fr. Amati, Cremonen, 
Andreae fecit 1593. In excellent preservation ; — 
tone; small full-size; suitable for a lady. Dealer's guarantee 
For full particulars and appointment to view, apply to 
Mr. BROWN, 
46, WANDSWORTH BRIDGE ROAD 5.W. 








TIMES. 31 


Tavistock Violin y 


Director and Principal : 


MR. BASIL ALTHAUS, F.C.Y. 


Private Lessons and Classes daily, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
This Academy affords special facilities, both for 
Professional and Amateur Students. 

The Junior and Senior Orchestral Societies, the 
Chamber Music, Sight Reading, Violin, Harmony, 
and Counterpoint Classes. 

The Monthly Student's Concerts all tend to add 
greater zest to the study of the instrument. 
Students prepared for the College of Violinists and 
all other examinations. 


Prospectus Free of 


Mr. HOWES, 
43, SUTHERLAND AVENUE, W. 


Secretary, 


VIOLIN STRINGS. 

20 years’ reputation for durability and tone. Three 
samples (best 3rds E) post free 9d. 
EVERY VIOLINIST should use Cary’s Anti- 
Resin, which entirely prevents the whistling of the 
strings and produces a smooth tone. A great boon to 

all violin players. 6d. per bottle (post 2d. extra). 


ALPHONSE CARY, Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Publisher of EB. Polovaski's celebrated Violin Primer, price 2s, net. 


Darbey’ 8 Patent Micrometer String Guage. 


WILL REGISTER THE FINEST HAIR. 
For VIOLIN, ‘CELLO, HARP, and all Musical 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


7/6 IN MOROCCO CASE COMPLETE 7/6 


(With scale and instructions for use). 
Proprietor GEORG 


ORGE DARSEY 
ARTIST-IN VIOLIN AND BOW MAKING, 
CREMONA HOUSE, PERRY RD. BRISTOL 


VIOLIN BOW LAPPING A SPECIALITY. 


Violin, Cello and Viola Bows wound with real solid 
silver wire. Does not change colour, wears a lifetime, 
handsome in appearance, by far the best and cheapest 
in the end. Send your bow (with P.O. 5s.) to 


A. MAFFIA, Silversmith, 
HERTFORD HERTS. 
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THE VIOLIN 


EDITION 


TIMES. 


CHANOT.”” 


A CATALOGUE of Music for one, two, three and four Violins, with or without Piano Accompaniment. 
All Pieces sent post free on receipt of half-price, unless marked ‘ nett.” 


In ordering give the number in preference to title or composer’s name. 


No. 8. 


VIOLIN SOLO. 
Carrodus. J. T. 


732 Grand Fantasia on * Home, Sweet Home” 


Taylor, W. F. 


205 Thirty Melodies 


TWO VIOLINS. 


Dancla, Charles 

Three Sonatinas. Op. 179. 
505 No.1. In C esa = 
506 No.2. InD , 
507 No. 3. In A minor... 

The three together 

Gebauer, M. J. 

Twelve easy and melodious duets in the 
first position, edited by F. ran 
Heddeghem, in two books, 

"503 Book I. 1 to 6 a 
*504 Book II. 7 to 12 

Kahlenberg, 8. 

Twelve easy and melodious duets, in the 
first Position in two books. 

"667 Book I. 1 to 6 
*668 Book II. 7 to 12. 

Kreutzer, R. 

Three easy Sonatas, the Second Violin 
accompaniment by Charles Danela 

97 First Sonata 
98 — Second Sonata 
99 — Third Sonata : 
i The three together 
Papini, Guido. 
Three elegant Duets. Op. 50 
1 No.1. In F major 
2 No. 2. In A major 
3 No. 3. In G major 

The three together 

Petit, C. J. 

204 Three easy and melodious Duets. Op.6 6 
Pleyel. 
*203 Six easy Duets. Op. 8. Edited by Papini 6 

Saxy, R. A. de 


Twelve easy Duets in the First Position, 
divided in two books. 


*260 Book I. 
*261 Book IT. 


THREE VIOLINS. 


Dancla, Charles, 
595 Three Melodious Trios. Op. 188 


Henkel, Henri. 
158 Trio concertante. Op. 60 


Pieces preceded by an asterisk (*)are Play able in the first Position. 


FOUR YIOLINS. 


Dancla, Charles 
596 Three Melodious Quartettes. Op. 188 Bis. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Adelmann, G. 


Two Drawing Room Pieces. 
No. 1. Cavatina 
No. 2. Caprice 
Alexander, Alfred. 


homance in B flat 


Althaus, Basil, F.C. v. 
Six easy pieces in the First Position. 
No. l. Romance 
No. 2. Valse 
2 No. 3. Mazurka 
No. 4. Gavotte 
No. 5. Rondo ee 
No. 6. Chanson Venitienne 
38 Danse de Polichinelles 


Bach, J. 8. 
Gavotte in G minor, transcription by Papini = 


Barnardo, J. A. 


La danse du diable ... 


Barri, Odoardo. 
Six Drawing Room Pieces. 
No. 1. Largo 
No. 2. Pensiero 
29 No.3. Serenata 
No. 4. Volkslied 
No. 5. Gondoliera ... 
2 No. 6. Saltarello 


Beazley, J. C. 
5 Priére, Mélodie “Resets ; 
Beethdven, L. van. Two heen 
> No. 1. Romance in G ts me 
7 No. 2. Romance in F : 
Edited by Papini. 


Benkert, F. 
“ Album for the Young.”’ Op. 20. Four 
easy Pieces in the First Position. 
*165 No. 1. Oradle Song 2a 
*166 No. 2. At Grandmother’s ... 
*167 No. 3. The Little Troubadour 
*168. No. 4. The Guardian Angel 
The four together he 


303 Borelli, Calisto. Marche 
306 — Au Moulin, Scherzo 
“497 Bourne, M. Berceuse 


: Brocca, D. 
257 Fragments favouris de la Célebre Chaconne 
de J. 8. Bach ws ved “ 


To be continued. 





To be had of 7 Music: Sellers in Europe and the United States of America, or the Publisher, 


CHANOT, 73, Berners Street, London, W., 
And ARTHUR P. ae 154, Tremont Street, BOSTON, Mass., for the United States. — 





Printed for the Proprietor by J. W. Wakeham, 4, Bedford Terrace. Church Street, Kensington, and 116, Uxbridge road, W. 
Published by Alan Palmer, 11, Ludgate Hill (entrance Oreed Lane), H.0. 
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